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“HER SWEETEST FLOWER.” 
See illustration on front page. 
Her slender fingers weave the flowers 
In dainty love-knot and bouquet, 
Where all day long the shining hours, 
Like loosened pearls, slip swift away ; 
Where to and fro, with restless feet, 
The busy people meet and pass, 
To catch upon the stony street 
A dream of dew-drops on the grass, 
To feel upon the wooing air 
A whiff of violet odor shy, 
To pause anear the vision fair, 
To glance, to hesitate, to buy. 
Though sweet her spoils from field and bower, 
She will not sell her sweetest flower. 


Her basket overflows with bloom: 
White apple blossoms from the farm, 
And ferns that love the forest's gloom, 
And lilaes city eyes to charm ; 
Deep crimson roses, with a spice 
Of Orient languor at their heart; 
And vestal lilies, cold as ice, 
And chaste as sculptor’s purest art; 
Pale pink arbutus, with the shells 
That nestle neath the pine-trees’ ward ; 
And tiny strings of snowy bells, 
Safe sheltered close to leafy sward. 
Sweet are her spoils from field and bower, 
But fairer far her sweetest flower. 


Clasp dimpled arms around her, boy: 
She counts it bliss to toil for you. 
Your kiss upon her. cheek is joy, 
Your breath is sweeter than the dew. 
What sparkle in your merry eyes! 
What laughter on the baby mouth! 
Why, e’en your sudden tearful cries 
Are dear as rain-fall after drouth, 
For she can soothe the grief away. 
At night she folds you to her breast: 
Her nestling cradled so, the day 
Glides out at last in perfect rest. 
Who will may rifle field and bower ; 
They shall not steal her sweetest flower. 


The gray old grandam lives to share 
Her trials and vicissitudes, 
With simple lore and patient care 
To watch the baby’s fitful moods. 
With tender touch her work-worn hands 
Caress the sturdy, active limbs ; 
And well the bairnie understands 
Her crooning lullabies and hymns. 
His transient fretfulness she deems 
The token of a spirit strong, 
And often o’er her knitting dreams 
His future tuneful as a song. 
© little one, may life have power 
To keep you aye their sweetest flower! 


The pensive mother twines the leaves 
And dainty buds in bright bouquets ; 
And still her busy fancy weaves 
Dear thoughts and plans for coming days. 
The shadow of a sorrow lies 
Upon her meek, submissive face, 
And resignation in her eyes 
Has left its mute and plaintive grace. 
For bloom and perfume, silver coin 
No measure large she asks, to keep 
The two whose hands around her join 
In comfort while they wake or sleep. 
Who'll buy her gems of field and bower, 
And help her guard her sweetest flower ? 
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Now is the time to subscribe. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL STORIES. 


No. 80 of HARPER's YOUNG PEopLT, issued 
May 10, contains the opening chapters of two 
Sascinating Serial Stories : 


THE CRUISE OF THE “GHOST,” 
a story of yachting adventures along the southern 
coast of Long Island, by W. L. ALDEN, author of 
“The Moral Sirates,” illustrated by W. L. 
Rocers and J. O. Davipson ; and 


SUSIE KINGMAN’S DECISION, 
a May-farty story for girls, by Karr. R. McDow- 


KELL, with ddlustrations by Mxs. Jussiz Curris 
SHEVHERD, 





[See Advertisement, page 350.] 





CH Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Grenadine, 
Nuns Veiling, Batiste, Surah, Pongee, Silk, Wool, 
and other Summer House, Street, Travelling, and 
Country Dresses and Wrappings ; Boys’ Sailor 
Suits ; Girls’ Dresses ; Ladies’ Summer Bonnets ; 
Afghans, Quilts, Bags, Sharel-Straps, Embroid- 
ery Patterns, etc., etc.; with choice literary and 
artistic attractions, 


ee 





BREAKFAST. 


HE Sphinx’s riddle of the average house- 
keeper is that genuine and ever-recur- 

ring question, “What shall we have for 
breakfast?” She seldom answers it to her 
approving conscience, and her penalty is to 
be devoured by dumb remorse. For the av- 
erage housekeeper is not that “minion of 
fortune and worm of the hour’ whose fault- 
less cook and heavy purse have only to lay 
tribute on an abundant market. Alack! the 
typical American housewife acceunts her- 








self lucky if her maid-of-all-work can serve 
the simplest breakfast without assistance, 
or coax the kitchen fire to burn in the gelid 
dark of the belated winter dawn. Nor is 
there money to spare for cates and dainties. 
So that the vast body of citizens of this en- 
lightened republic begins its daily labors 
on an unattractive and indigestible meal 
which rather exhausts than supplies the 
vital forces. 

But what should breakfast be? Simply, 
as its name implies, the fast-breaking. Or, 
as the Germans call it, Friihstiick, the “early 
morsel.” The French, indeed, reduce their 
early morsel to a mere cup of coffee or choc- 
olate, taken on rising, and this suffices them 
till noon brings the breakfast with knife 
and fork, which is, indeed, a luncheon of 
many courses, with fruit and wine. But 
this artificial habit doubtless grew out of 
the late hours of the people, and does not 
commend itself to a simpler existence. 

The English, on the other hand, from 
whom we derive our substantial meal, break 
their fast with plenty and elaboration. The 
hissing urn stands in a solid prosperity at 
one end of the board, the tea (always made 
upon the table) distills its most fragrant es- 
sence within the ugly but useful “cozy” at 
its feet; coffee or chocolate steams in a shin- 
ing silver pot. Two or three hot dishes, 
among them the inevitable bacon and eggs, 
announce themselves in tempting odors 
from beneath their burnished covers, A 
monumental muffin plate conceals mysteri- 
ous viscera of burning coals. Above a sil- 
ver tripod hangs a cunning egg-boiler, 
whose flame the solemn butler lights and 
tends as if he were the celebrant of some 
mystic and depressing rite. A contingent 
of well-browned dry toast, “cold as the 
fruitless moon,” occupies the toast rack; 
and jam, marmalade, and honey add color 
to the feast, while the sideboard proffers 
cold joints, game, and a vast loaf. 

A well-appointed English breakfast table 
is, indeed, as cheerful a sight as a hungry 
man could desire. But it is related that a 
cultivated Hindoo prince, being a guest at 
one, confided to a friend his misgiving that 
a people loving such vulgar profusion of 
coarse food could never become civilized in 
the fine sense of that word. And, indeed, 
except in a greater refinement of cooking 
and serving, such a meal differs little from 
the beef and brawn, the boar’s head and 
mighty hams, divided with the fingers, and 
washed down with great mngs of strong 
beer, which made the breakfast of the gen- 
tles of England in Henry the Eighth’s 
time. 

The German “ early morsel” consists of a 
eup of coffee, bread, eggs perhaps, and a 
comb of golden honey, or some like dainty. 
On this fare the fine brain of Germany has 
done its subtle thinking for generations— 
the poet his imagining, the warrior his 
planning, the philosopher his speculating, 
the statesman his contriving, the musician 
his ethereal weaving, the theologian his de- 
stroying and his up-building. 

Nay, there was an earlier nation of poets, 
orators, philosophers, warriors, statesmen, 
dramatists, painters, architects, sculptors— 
a nation from which we still borrow the best 
we know of art and eloquence — which 
wrought its eternal labors on a still simpler 
diet. The old Greeks made their breakfast 
of bread dipped in wine, to which in self- 
indulgent moods they added ripe fruit. 
Dinner, to be sure, was an affair of time and 
substance. But there were slaves to cook 
it, and slaves to serve it; the labors of the 
day were done, and the simplicity-loving 
Greek might permit himself a little elegant 
gluttony without self-reproach. 

Might not we profit by the example of 
the older and the younger nation? A sim- 
ple and light breakfast would go far to re- 
deem us from the reproach of being a na- 
tion of dyspeptics. It would greatly les- 
sen the toils of the housekeeper, who could 
teach the most unintelligent maid to pre- 
pare good coffee, and bread, and the whole- 
some Graham pufis variously called, or who 
could herself make upon the table the best 
of breakfast tea, Eggs at some seasons are 
scarce and dear. But the matutinal egg 
would be far cheaper than the long array 
of half-spoiled breakfast dishes with which 
the conscientious housekeeper struggles aft- 
er “variety.” These simple viands, with 
oatmeal and milk, offer all the chemical el- 
ements required for nutrition, and may be 
unfailingly good. 

This morning sobriety leaves the head 
clear, the spirits light, the body stimulated, 
not clogged. It tends to cultivate a simple 
and refined taste. And if the familiar break- 
fast, with its steaming meat, its amber po- 
tatoes, and infinite riches of griddle-cakes 
and hot bread be something to resign, the 
gain in health, ease of work, and cheerful- 
ness will bring swift compensation. 

It was said of Lord HoLianp that ke al- 
ways came to breakfast with the air of one 
who had just heard unexpected good news. 
If he were often hypocritical, it was the 








hypocrisy of a household saint. But it 
must be remembered that he had a faultless 
breakfast to come to. And possibly many 
a-man who now brings to his greasy pork- 
chops, sour buckwheat cakes, and bitter, 
Laodicean coffee the visage which SYDNEY 
Siri called “a breach of the peace,” might 
rival the famous Lord HOLLAND in sunny 
courtesy had he the same assurance of a 
satisfying Friihstiick. 





ON NOVELS AND NOVEL- 
MAKERS. 
By tur Avrnor or “Jomwn Hatirax, Gent eMan.” 
IL. 


HAT the novel, not only in its literary but mor- 

al form, is an engine of enormous power, no 
one could doubt who had the reading of letters 
received, say in a single year, or even a single 
month, by any tolerably well-known author, from 
all parts of the world, and from total strangers 
of every age, class, and degree. Not merely the 
everlasting autograph-beggars, or the eulogists, 
generally conceited egotists, who enjoy the vani- 
ty of corresponding with celebrated folk, but the 
honest, well-meaning, and often most touching 
letter-writers, who pour out their simple hearts 
to the unknown friend who has exercised so 
strong an influence over their lives. To this 
friend they appeal not only for sympathy, but 
advice—often of the most extraordinary kind— 
on love affairs, the education of children, busi- 
ness or domestic difficulties, impulses of grati- 
tude, revelations of perplexing secrets, outcries 
of intolerable pain, coming sometimes from the 
very ends of the earth, in a mixture of tragedy 
and comedy, to the silent recipient of these 
strange phases of human life—stranger than 
anything he or she has ever dared to put into 
any novel. Yet so it is; and any conscientious 
author can but stand mute and trembling in face 
of the awful responsibility which follows every 
written line, 

This, even of the ordinarily good books—but 
what of the bad ones ? 

I believe a thoroughly “ bad” book, as we of 
the last generation used to style such—bad either 
for coarseness of style,as 7Z'ristram Shandy, or 
laxity of morals, like “ Don Juan”—does infinitely 
less harm than many modern novels which we 
lay on our drawing-room tables, and let our young 
daughters read ad infinitum, or ad nauseam : nov- 
els chiefly, I grieve to say, written by women, who, 
either out of pure ignorance, or a boastful mor- 
bid pleasure in meddling with forbidden topics, 
often write things that men would be ashamed 
to write. 

Absolute wickedness, crime represented as 
erime, and licentiousness put forward as licen- 
tiousness, is far less dangerous to the young and 
naturally pure mind than that charming senti- 
mental dallying with sin, making it appear so 
piteous, so interesting, so beautiful. Nay, with- 
out even entering upon the merits of the favorite 
modern style of fiction—in which love, to be at- 
tractive, must necessarily be unlawful—there is 
a style of novel in which right and wrong are 
muddled up together into a sort of neutral tint, 
the author, and consequently the reader, taking 
no trouble to distinguish between them. The 
chare sters are made interesting not by their vir- 
tues, but their faults: a good woman worships a 
bad man, and vice versa, Now this may be true 
in real life, though I doubt; but to present it in 
fiction, to make a really noble woman the abject 
willing slave of a contemptible brute not worthy 
to tie her shoes, or an honorable man doing all 
sorts of erring things for the sake of a feeble or 
vile woman, whom her own sex, and the best of 
the other, would heartily despise—the effect of 
such a picture as this is to confuse all one’s no- 
tions of good and bad, and produce a blurred 
and blotted vision of life, which, to those just be- 
ginning life, is either infinitely sad or infinitely 
harmful. Besides, it is not true. Time brings 
its revenges; and if there is one certainty in life, 
it is the certainty of retribution. Ay, even in 
this life, and, alas! down to the third and fourth 
generations: a creed by the young despised and 
disbelieved, but which the old, be they optimists 
or pessimists, know to be only too true—a creed 
which the young disbelieve or despise, but the 
old know it, and have proved it. 

There is another favorite subject of modern 
fiction, even virtuous fiction: a man or woman 
married hastily or unhappily, and meeting after- 
ward some “ elective affinity,” the right man or 
woman, or apparently such. No doubt this is a 
terrible position, pathetic, tragic, which may hap- 
pen to the most guiltless persons, and does hap- 
pen, perhaps, oftenerthan any one guesses. Nov- 
elists seize upon it as a dramatic position, and 
paint it in such glowing, tender, and pathetic 
colors that, absorbed in the pity of the thing, 
one quite forgets its sin. The hapless lovers 
rouse our deepest sympathy; we follow them to 
the very verge of crime, almost regretting that it 
is called crime ; and when the obnoxious husband 
or wife dies, and the lovers are dismissed to hap- 
piness—as is usually done—we feel quite relieved 
and comfortable ! 

Now surely this is immoral, as immoral as the 
coarsest sentence Shakspeare ever penned, or the 
most passionate picture that Shelley or Byron 
ever drew. Nay, more so, for these are only na- 
ture—vicious, undisguised, but natural still, and 

no pretense of virtue; but your senti- 
men assumes a virtue, and e 


expects sympa- 
thy for his immorality. Which is none the less 


immoral because, God knows, it is a delineation 
often only too true, and perhaps only too deserv- 
ing of pity—His pity, who can see into the soul 
of man. Many a condemned thief and hanged 
murderer may have done the deed under most 
piteous and extenuating circumstances ; but theft 
still remains theft, and murder murder, And— 








let us not mince words—though modern taste 
may inwrap it in ever such pathetic, heroic, and 
picturesque form, adultery is still adultery. Nev- 
er do our really t authors—our Shakspeares, 
our Scotts, our Thackerays, our George Eliots— 
deny this, or leave us in the slightest doubt be- 
tween virtue and vice. It is the mild sentiment- 
alists who, however they may resent being class- 
ed with the “ fast” authors—alas! too often av 
thoresses—of modern fiction, are equally immor- 
al, because they hold the balance of virtue and 
vice with so feeble and uncertain a hand as to 
leave both utterly confused, in the writer’s opin- 
ion and the reader’s mind. 

But putting aside the question of morality, 
there is another well deserving the consideration 
of novelists, viz., whether the subjects they choose 
are within the fair limits of art. Legitimate 
comedy ought to be based on humor and wit, 
free from coarseness and vulgarity; and in true 
tragedy the terrible becomes the heroic by the 
elimination of every element which is merely 
horrible or disgusting. In the dying martyr we 
ought to see, not the streaming blood or the shriv- 
elling of the burned flesh, but the gaze of ecstatic 
faith into an opened heaven; and the noblest 
battle ever represented is misrepresented when 
the artist chooses scenes fit only for a hospital 
operating table or a butcher’s shambles. 

I can not but think that certain modern nov- 
els, despite their extreme cleverness, deal with 
topics beyond the legitimate province of fiction. 
Vivid descriptions of hangings, of prison whip- 
pings, of tortures inflicted on sane persons in 
lunatic asylums, are not fit subjects for art; at 
least, the art which can choose them and dilate 
upon them is scarcely of a healthy kind, or likely 
to conduce to the moral health of the reader. 

The answer to this objection is that such things 
are; therefore why not write about them? So 
must medical and surgical books be written; so 
must the most loathsome details of crime and 
misery be investigated by statesmen and political 
economists. But all these are professional stud- 
ies, which, however painful, require to be gone 
through. No one would ever enter into them as 
a matter of mere amusement. Besides, as is al- 
most inevitable in a novel “ with a purpose,” or 
one in which the chief interest centres in some 
ghastly phase of humanity, there is generally a 
certain amount of perhaps involuntary exaggera- 
tion, against which the calm judicial mind in- 
stinctively rebels. “Two sides to every subject,” 
say we, “and I should rather like to hear the 
other side.” 

Without holding the unwise creed that igno- 
rance is innocence, and that immunity from pain- 
ful sensations induces strength of character, I 
still maintain that these are topics which are best 
kept in shadow, especially from the young. We 
sometimes admit to our public galleries—though 
I question if we should—the magnificently paint- 
ed but gross pictures of a few old masters, and 
the realistic horrors upon which a certain French 
school has made its fame. But few of us would 
choose a “ Potiphar’s Wife” or a newly guillotined 
Charlotte Corday for the adornment of the do- 
mestic hearth. Such subjects, though manipu- 
lated by the most delicate and yet the firmest 
hand, are apt, either in art or literature, to do 
more harm than the moral drawn from them is 
likely to do good. 

Of course the case may be argued pretty strong- 
ly from the other side. Life is not all “roses 
and lilies and daffadowndillies” ; therefore why 
should fiction represent it as such? Men and 
women are not angels, and bad people are often 
much more “interesting” than good people in 
real life: why should we not make them so in 
novels ? 

I answer, simply because it is we who make 
them—we short-sighted mortals, who take upon 
us to paint life, and can only do so as far as our 
feeble vision allows us to see it; which in some 
of us is scarcely an inch beyond our own nose. 
Only a few—but these are always the truly great 
—can see with larger eyes, and reproduce what 
they see with a calm, steady, and almost always 
kindly hand, which seems like the hand of Provi- 
dence, because its work is done with a belief in 
Providence —in those “mysterious ways” by 
which, soon or late, everything—and everybody 
—finds its own level, virtue its reward, and vice 
its retribution. Also (happy those who see this !) 
in those merciful ways which out of temporary 
evil evolve oftentimes permanent good. To judge 
authors solely by their works is not always fair, 
because most people put their best selves into 
their books, which are the cream of their life, and 
the residuum may be but skimmed milk for daily 
use. But, in the department of fiction at least, 
the individual character gives its stamp to every 
page. Not all good novelists may be ideal men 
and women, but I doubt much if any really im- 
moral man or irreligious woman ever made a 
good novelist. 

I wish not to malign my brethren. Most of 
them do their best, and I think we may fairly de- 
cline to believe such stories as that of the “ pop- 
ular authoress” who, having starved as a moral, 
prosy, and altogether unpopular authoress for 
several seasons, was advised to try “spicy” writ- 
ings, and now makes her thousands a year. And 
even after weeding from our ranks the “ fast,” 
the sentimental, the ghastly, the feeble and prosy, 
the clap-trap and altogether silly school, there 
still remain a good number of moderately clever 
and moderately wholesome writers of fiction, who 
redeem our literature from disgrace, or could do 
so if they chose; if they could be made to feel 


themselves responsible, not to man only, but to 


God. “For every idle word that men shall say” 
—how much more write ?—“ they shall answer 
in the day of judgment.” 

To us who are old enough to have read pretty 
thoroughly the book of human life, it matters 
little what we read in mere novels, which are at 
best a poor imitation of what we know as a sol- 
emn daily reality. But to the young, who are 
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‘only opening its first pages, this matters a great 
‘deal. Impressions are made, lessons taught, and 
influences given which, whether for good or for 
evil, nothing can afterward efface. The parent- 
al yearning, which only parents can understand, 
is to save our children from all we can—alas, 
how little! They must enter upon the battle of 
life; the utmost we can do is to give them their 
armor, and show them how to fight. But what 
wise father or mother would thrust them unarm- 
ed into a premature conflict, putting into their 
pure minds sinful thoughts that had never been 
there before, and sickening their tender hearts 
by needless horrors which should only be faced 
by those who deal with evil for the express pur- 
pose of amending it? Truly, there are certain 
novels which I have lately read, which I would 
no more think of leaving about on my drawing- 
room table than I would take my son to a casino 
in order to teach him morals, or make my daugh- 
ter compassionate-hearted by sending her to see 
a Spanish bull-fight. 

Finally, as an example in proof of many, al- 
most all, of the arguments and theories here ad- 
vanced, I would advise any one who has gone 
through a course of modern fiction to go through 
another considered a little out of date, except by 
the old, and, I am glad to say, the very young. 
Nothing shows more clearly the taste of the un- 
corrupted healthy palate for wholesome food than 
the eagerness with which almost all children, or 
children passing into young people, from thirteen 
and upward, devour the Waverley Novels. A doz- 
en pages, taken at random this moment from a 
volume which a youthful reader (I might say gor- 
mandizer) has just laid down, will instance what 
I mean. 

It is the story of Nanty Ewart, told by himself 
to Alan Fairford on board the Jumping Jenny in 
Redgauntlet. Herein the author touches deep- 
est tragedy, blackest crime, and sharpest pathos 
(instance the line where Nanty suddenly stops 
short with “Poor Jess!”). He deals with ele- 
ments essentially human, even vicious ; his hero 
is a “miserable sinner,” no doubt of that, eithe> 
in the author’s mind or the impression conveyed 
to that of the reader. There is no paltering with 
vice, no sentimental glossing over of sin ; the man 
is a bad man—at least he has done evil, and his 
sin has found him out—yet we pity him. Though 
handling pitch, we are not defiled ; however and 
whatever our author paints, it is never with an 
uncertain or feeble touch. We give him our 
hand, and are led by him fearlessly into the very 
darkest places, knowing that he carries the light 
with him, and that no harm will come. I think 
it is not too much to say that we might go through 
the Waverley Novels from beginning to end with- 
out finding one page, perhaps not even one line, 
that we would hesitate to read aloud to any young 
people old enough to know that there is evil in 
the world, and that the truly virtuous are those 
who know how to refuse the evil and choose the 

. And I, who, having written novels all my 

fe, know more than most readers how to admire 
a great—the greatest—novelist, should esteem it 
a good sign of any son or daughter of mine who 
would throw a whole cart-load of modern fiction 
into the gutter—often its fittest place—in order 
to clasp a huge wholesome armful of Walter Scott. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


HE season for summer travelling is at hand, 
and travelling dresses are in demand. Chev- 

jots and flannels are the materials most used, 
and there is a wider liberty in choice of colors 
than formerly. The rough-finished Cheviots are 
usually a mélange of colors, with some prevailing 
hue, such as condor brown, bronze, or olive green, 
with stripes, or bars of red or orange that may 
be indistinct and merely suggested, though the 
stripes are apt to be of even widths and well de- 
fined. These come in double widths like cloth, 
cost from $1 to $2 a yard, and require six or 
eight yards for the suit. The flannels are of 
lighter quality, and are especially liked this year 
in. tan-colors and in olive green shades, though 
the popular blue flannel will not be discarded. 
When plainly and tastefully made, these light 
woollen dresses serve for morning suits at the 
cool mountain and sea-side resorts. The favorite 
corsage for such dresses is the shooting jacket 
with a double box pleat behind, and a double- 
breasted front with a single box pleat each side 
of it; the Byron collar, wide belt strapped on at 
the sides, and two rows of buttons down the en- 
tire front complete this waist, which, to be well 
fitted, must be made over a close lining like any 
other basque. For ladies who are too stout for 
the pleated waist, a short postilion basque is 
used, made as plainly as that of a riding-habit; 
the front should be cut away from the waist line, 
the edges should be even all around—not shorter 
on the hips—and the back should have a series 
of flat fan-like pleats, or else two large box pleats 
in the middle form, For the round skirt the fan- 
cy at present is a cluster of tucks for trimming, 
and a narrow box-pleating is set on at the foot, 
sewed to the edge of the skirt, and hanging 
below it, The tucks may be two inches wide, with 
a space their own width between, and may be four, 
six, or eight in number. The imported dresses, 
however, have narrow tucks only half an inch 
wide, very close together, and with a single clus- 
ter of six or eight tucks; a similar cluster of tucks 
is repeated on the pointed over-skirt, whieh con- 
sists of an apron made of a single breadth, with 
the point drawn to one side, and a full straight 
back breadth tucked on three sides, aid very 
draped. The top of this back breadth 

may be pleated to the waist, and the lower half 
slit upward in the middle and caught up in pleats 
so that the falling sides each forms a point. When 
the cloth used is heavy enough, rows of stitching 
complete the basque and overskirt, and the whole 
suit is made in the simple and severe styles in 








which tailors made up cloth costumes during the 
winter. The round apron over-skirt, with stitched 
edges, is still seen on tailor-made suits, while oth- 
ers dispense with wrinkled drapery in front, and 
use, instead, three straight stitched forms across 
the front and side gores, while still others open 
these forms in the middle, having a series of 
square-cornered pieces, each stitched in rows 
down each side. At the furnishing stores the 
full round skirts, with full straight back breadths 
and apron fronts, are commended as light and 
simple for mountain dresses of flannel. These 
have tucks and pleating for trimming the skirt, 
and are very youthful-looking. Still others have 
two deep kilted pleats all around the skirt, while 
the top has a short wrinkled apron that is shirred 
in rows down each side, and is fully draped be- 
hind. Such dresses of olive green or of coach- 
man’s drab flannel, made up with a pretty hunt- 
ing jacket, are sold for $21 50; while those with 
a round skirt and apron are $17 or $18, For 
the latter two pretty capes like coachmen’s capes 
are added, and may be buttoned on or left off at 
pleasure; p terie or ts, with cords 
connecting them, are on the back and front of the 
basque. Small buttons of polished bone or of 
vegetable ivory are used with these dresses. A 
square bag like the dress material, or else one of 
seal or of alligator-skin, is worn attached to the 
belt. 

A poke bonnet of rough straw, either bronze, 
black, or old-gold-color, will be the popular choice 
to wear with travelling dresses. Feathers in small 
clusters of tips, or two half-long plumes, or a sin- 
gle long plume, will be the trimming, with a large 
bow and strings, if required, of satin Surah rib- 
bon, The mousquetaire gloves are of chamois- 
skin, with loose long wrists, and are usually of 
tan-color. The travelling cloak may be a jacket 
or short shirred mantle to match the dress ; but 
the more popular wrap is a long Ulster or a Mo- 
ther Hubbard cloak of some English homespun 
cloth different from the dress, and suitable to be 
worn over various suits. Ipdeed, many ladies 
prefer to wear this cloak on short journeys, as it 
is long enough to protect any nice costume it 
may be convenient to use, and they are thus not 
restricted to a travelling dress. For midsummer 
the coolest cloaks are made of India pongee, 
shirred at the neck, waist, and sleeves in Mother 
Hubbard style. 





GLOVES. 


Very long loose-wristed gloves without buttons, 
or else with two buttons at the wrist, though 
closed above, are the stylish choice this season, 
The Saxe or Bernhardt glove is closed all the 
way like a stocking, while the mousquetaire gloves 
have a slight opening at the wrist, to be closed by 
two buttons. These are worn made of undressed 
kid for most occasions, for full dress as well as 
for shopping; the same styles are used in cham- 
ois-skin, and in a glacé- finished heavy skin for 
general wear and for travelling. Tan-colors, con- 
dor browns, and black are the colors most desir- 
able, and these are worn for full dress or with the 
simplest walking costume. There is no longer 
any matching of gloves to the dress. The tan- 
colors are worn with any dress, even with those 
of white satin, and within a few weeks have been 
adopted by bridemaids at fashionable weddings ; 
there are also light shades of tan that will be con- 
sidered specially stylish with white muslin dress- 
es during the summer. White gloves are con- 
fined to brides, and are not even seen on the 
bridegroom, as it is the latest custom at the most 
ceremonious weddings for the bridegroom, his 
best man, and the ushers to appear without gloves. 
The long closed gloves vary in length, those most 
popularly worn being equal in length to gloves 
that are fastened by four or by six buttons, while 
those to be worn with short or elbow sleeves are 
as long as if fastened by ten or twelve buttons. 
For general use in the country and for travelling 
the inexpensive chamois gloves are chosen, at 75 
cents or $1 a pair, in mousquetaire shapes. For 
nicer wear the finer French chamois, the undress- 
ed kid gloves, and the glacé-finished Biarritz gloves 
of heavy skins are preferred. For gloves of styl- 
ish lengths $1 75 or $2 are asked, while those of 
extreme lengths and the finest qualities are $3 75 
to $4 75 a pair. Conservative ladies who object 
to the wrinkled long gloves continue to wear 
those buttoned up the arm, choosing very long 
gloves, and preferring undressed kid to all other 
fabrics. For midsummer there are silk gloves, 
also lisle-thread gloves, shaped like the loose wrin- 
kled long gloves just described, and these will be 
worn in écru, tan shades, condor browns, black, 
gold, white, and gray shades. These plain wrists 
are most stylish, but there are many with polka 
dots, stripes, and bands of open-work like the 
clocked and lace patterns of last summer. Mixed 
silk and linen gloves are very durable, and are 
shown in the long closed tops so easily put off 
and on, at 70 or 80 cents a pair. The French 
lisle-thread gloves, with the fingers finished like 
a Balbriggan stocking, are in excellent lengths at 
$1 20 a pair, Silk mitts of olive and old gold 
shades in lace patterns at $1 will be worn with 
summer dresses ; there are also lisle-thread mitts 
in white, écru, and gray shades for country wear, 
costing from 20 to 60 cents a pair. The thick 
silk Marguerite mitts so popular last year are 
shown again, and are liked for service in black 
or in colors to match the light dress, also in white, 
at $1a pair. Black lace mitts will be as much 
used as they were last year. They come in pret- 
ty striped and dotted patterns, costing, according 
to their fineness, from 50 cents to $8 50 a pair. 


FAN, POCKET, AND COLLARETTE. 

A pretty caprice for brightening up black 
dresses, or to add to white toilettes, is a set con- 
sisting of a spread fan, a pocket for the hand- 
kerchief, and a Medicis collarette, made of Surah 
satin, trimmed with Spanish lace of the same 
color, and clusters of flowers. To enliven black 
dresses these are made of rose pink Surah, on 
which is pleated Spanish lace of the same color, 





and bunches of dark red roses. To wear with 
white dresses, pale blue Surah or else ivory white 
is used, trimmed with blue or with white blonde 
and the bright yellow Marshal Neil roses. The 
fan is made in radiating pleats mounted on a 
spread Japanese fan of large size. A bow of 
satin ribbon is tied around the bamboo handle. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Ombré sashes of satin Surah three yards long, 
and made of an entire breadth of the fabric, are 
sold for $9. They are folded around the hips 
like paniers, and tied behind in a large bow of 
long drooping loops with short ends. Cinnamon 
red shades and those of olive green are most liked 
with white mull dresses, 

Large embroidered mull shawls of purest white 
—not cream-tinted—are chosen for midsummer, 
and cost from $7 to $20 each. The largest mea- 
sure a yard and a half across the bias part, and 
are folded like a fichu with long pointed ends. 

Square mull neckerchiefs have wide hems that 
are hem-stitched, and a cluster of block orna- 
ments in each corner: price $1 50. 

Three-cornered chenille pieces in pale tints, as 
well as dark red and black, with looped chenille 
fringe, are pretty for extra warmth in the sum- 
mer; they cost $4 50 each, 

Black and white checked silk kerchiefs are 
chosen for travelling and for wearing with black 
dresses. These are bordered and narrowly 
hemmed, and cost $1. For the sea-side are dark 
blue, brown, or black Surah neckerchiefs, with a 
white anchor brocaded in each corner; these are 
sold for $1 65. 

Shoulder capes of white Canton crape, with 
Chinese embroidery and netted fringe, are shown 
for summer. The single capes are $10, but those 
with double capes are more dressy, and cost $15. 

Cream white pongee handkerchiefs for the 
neck or for the pocket are shown with a deep 
hem that is hem-stitched, and above this is fine 
embroidery in a gay vine, or else white; $3 is 
the price. 

Ladies’ satchels are now quite large, square, 
and flat, and may be carried in the hand, or else 
hooked over the belt. In the real alligator-skin 
they are $5 each, but less expensive ones are 
shown in the English seal-skin, and in its many 
imitations ; also in canvas and straw netting. 

For information received thanks are tendered 
Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; Srern Brorners; and AirKen, Son, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


AT the reception of Maitre Rovusss, in Paris, 
the other day, the Archduchess CLOTILDE, daugh- 
ter of the Princesse CLEMENTINE DE SaxE-Co- 
BURG, wore Indian cachemire, Orleans blue, with 
arabesque ee of lighter blue. 

—The author of Native Races of the Pacific, Hu- 
BERT Howe Bancrort, is tall, broad-shouldered, 
and has an erect and imposing figure. His dark 
hair is slightly gray, and he wears a beard and 
mustache. His large library in San Francisco 
is plainly furnished, and consists principally of 
pices and manuscript volumes relating to the 

istory of the west coast of North America. He 
has also an index costing ten thousand dollars. 

—The melodies of ScHUMANN and CHOPIN are 
the favorites of the Princess of Wales, who is a 
fine musician, and whose poetical Danish nature 
shows itself in her perfect touch. 

—PattTi says she is as faa as a newspaper 
correspondent, and would be obliged to live on 
bread and cheese except for her salary as singer, 
and can not, therefore, afford the time to learn a 
new opera. 

—Mr. Tuomas Harris, of Wheeling, possesses 
the first rebel flag that was captured in the late 
war. 

—The troussean of the Princess St&PHANTE is 
worth four hundred thousand dollars, but the 
dowry voted for the future Empress of Austria 
does not exceed fifty thousand dollars. 

—CHARLEs Gounop, the composer, is a short 
man, with sparkling eyes, and a beard just touch- 
ed with gray. He wears a velvet sack-coat and a 
Florentine cap, and when he talks with his cap 
on, his animation gives him the appearance of 
youth; taking off his cap, and displaying his 
bald head, as he frequently does, he makes as 
sudden a transformation from youth to age as 
that of Faust himself. 

—The founder of the Kindergarten system, 
Faousan, had his birthday celebrated in Boston 
ately. 

—Mrs, Joun C. Fremont is visiting in Wash- 
ington, where she is greatly admired, having lost 
but little of the beauty for which she was re- 
markable. 

—A blood-relation of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Mrs. Mary Horp Lanspowns, lately 
died in Grayson, Kentucky. 

—MILLals has caught the sallow face, the re- 
fined aquiline nose, thin black locks, the promi- 
nence of the under lip, the large forehead, and 
wonderful eyes of Lord BEACONSFIELD, though 
he had but two sittings. The portrait is nearly 
profile. 

—A Frenchman of Montreal, Louis Lessarp, 
aged one hundred and three, has a silver snuff- 
box which was given him, he says, by NAPOLEON, 
under whom he fought in all of his campaigns, 
from Egypt to Waterloo. 

—Whoever buys Evegénte’s villa at Biarritz 
will be obliged, by a clause in the deed of sale, 
to celebrate masses in the chapel on the anni- 
versaries of the death of the Emperor NAPOLEON 
III. and the Prince his son. 

—A reception to Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Grant, 
who go to Paris for their wedding tour, is to be 
given by the American colony in that city. 

—It is thought that Mr. GLapstons’s book 
on Homer is the most zealous work this genera- 
tion has produced, that he has the enthusiasm 
of a lover for Helen, and the enthusiasm of a 
German professor for scholastic details. 

—It is supposed by some that OLiver Gorp- 
SMITH is the author of the nursery story Goody 
Two Shoes, as he was known to have been in the 
employment of Joun Newsury in 1765. 

—At a recent ball Mrs. MACKAY wore, in the 
character of an Oriental Jewess, over draperies 
of pale yellow silk interwoven with gold, and 
looped with a clasp of large diamonds, a bodice 
of pale blue velvet embrvidered with gold, to- 





gether with a pale blue satin caftan profusely 
embroidered with tropical flowers and birds in 
natural hues; a toque of lilac velvet embroidered 
with gold, with a diamond chain passing under 
the chin, diamonds braided in her hair, a neck- 
lace of diamonds, and another of Oriental pearls ; 
sapphire ear-rings with pear shaped pearl pend- 
ants, and brooches and bracelets of diamonds 
and turquoises, 

—The old tree of Clovernook, beneath which 
Auice Cary played when a child, and about 
which she wrote in after-years, still stands neat 
her old home, and only two of the family are liy- 
ing—two brothers in Ohio. 

—‘* Carmen Sylva”’ is the nom de plume of the 
young Queen of Roumania, who has translated a 
volume of poems from Roumanian into German. 

—The military painter Dérai.ue is following 
the Tunisian expedition. 

—A genuine Toledo blade, one of a lot pre- 
sented to GeorGz WASHINGTON by CHARLES 
III., King of Spain, to be given to his general 
officers, will be worn at the Yorktown Ceuten- 
nial by General Jounstone Jonzs, of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, whose great-grandfather, Major 
CADWALLADER JONES, wore it at the battle of 
the Brandy wine and the surrender at Yorktown. 

—The scene of the trial of the Czar’s assassins 
is to be painted for the present Emperor by the 
celebrated artist Makovsky, who has attended 
the courts of justice at St. Petersburg for the 
purpose. 

—A great festival celebrating the genius of 
Liszt is to be given in Antwerp in September; 
there will be a week of banquets, processions, 
illuminations, balls, and concerts. 

—EMILio CasTEevaR is chairman of a Spanish 
railway company. 

—H. Sorueran & Co., of London, have pur- 
chased the collection of Kgars’s manuscripts 
which belonged to the late Mr. Severn, and 
which included the original manuscript of “‘ The 
Eve of St. Agnes’’ among others, and a likeness 
in India ink, by Mr. SeveRN himself, sketched 
ys _ bedside of Keats a few nights before he 

ied. 

—The famous cypress-tree, described by Pav- 
SANIAS four hundred years B.c., which has stood 
near the city of Sparta for more than two thou- 
sand years, and which a band of strolling gypsies 
who camped beneath it lately destroyed by leav- 
ing their fire burning, was seventy-five feet high, 
and ten feet in diameter near the ground. 

—Tommy Tu Roa Te RANGIHANTURI, & Maori 
prince, who recently stopped in New York on 
his way to Europe for an education, has dark 
eyes and skin, and straight black hair. He 
speaks English easily, and has forgotten every 
syllable of his native language, and when he vyis- 
its his parents he employs an interpreter. 

—The little girl brought from the Cannibal 
Islands last year, who was afraid, at first, that 
everybody meant to eat her who came near her, 
is living in the family of Captain Mgans, of Mill- 
bridge, Maine, and has learned to read, write, 
and talk in eleven months. She has a kind dis- 
position and great intelligence, and has a lively 
remembrance of the barbarities of her native 
“Sulu Island.” 

—The honorary degree of LL.D. is to be con- 
ferred upon Mr. Henry Irvine by Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, at the next Commencement. 

—Twenty cents per millimeter was the rate at 
which a Meissonier was lately sold—a millimeter 
= about the size of the head of a pin. 

—One of the best table-talkers in Washington 
is said to be ALEXANDER H. SrepHens. 

—The Austrian Reichsrath took no notice of 
the Czar’s death. 

—The iron prow of the famous steamer Mer- 
rimac, which destroyed two frigates in Hampton 
Roads at the time of the rebellion, is rusting in a 
junk-shop in Baltimore. Why doesn’t some col- 
lector of curiosities and relics pounce upon it ? 

—SLEEPING WaTER is the liquid -sounding 
name of Sitting BuLL’s daughter, who has fal- 
filled the saying that “‘ still waters run deep” by 
eloping with a brave of whom her father disap- 
proved. 

—Ata wedding, the other day, in Washington, 
Miss Warre, daughter of the Chief Justice, wore, 
as bridemuid, an ivory white brocade, with front 
breadth of silk gauze, and carried a bouquet of 
Jacqueminot roses. 

—lIllness will prevent the maestro Strauss 
from coming to this country this summer. 

—The wife of the late Emi_e pe Grrarprtn, to 
whom he owed much of his success, obtained a 
prize from the French Academy for a poem, 
* The Sisters of Saint Camille,”’ when only eight- 
een; and later a eulogy on CHARLES X. secured 
her a pension of three hundred dollars from his 
privy purse. 

—‘* Profounder than Shakspeare” was WALT 
Wuirman’s criticism upon MiLLE?’s picture of 
* The Sower.”’ 

—General Lonastreet, the American Minis- 
ter to Turkey, has obtained a firman in favor of 
the American Archeological Society for excava- 
tions at Assos, on the island of Cephalonia, and 
has left Constantinople for Vienua and Western 
Europe on leave of absence. 

—The Archduke Lupwia SALvaTerR of Aus- 
tria has been elected en honorary member by 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

—The veteran statesman ex-Senator HAMLIN 
attended a bull in Maine lately, and danced all 
the evening with as much pleasure as a youth 
of twenty. 

—Sir EDWARD THORNTON’s son is a fine ama- 
teur photographer. 

—The patriotic American colony in Paris are 
preparing to celebrate the Fourth of July by an 
entertainment surpassing in magniticence, any- 
thing of the kind ever seen outside our own 
country. A superb chateau, some two hundred 
and fifty years old, with grounds capable of ac- 
commodating the five thousand expected guesta, 
at Maison, half an hour by rail from Paris, has 
been loaned for the occasion by the owner, a 
Russian nobleman. A special train will leave 
Paris at 2 p.m. with the excursionists and the 
band of the Garde République, followed by an- 
other, half an hour later, with the honored guests 
of the day—President Grévy, Gamperta, the 
foreign ministers, and other notabilities. The 
hearts of the Americans present will be cheered 
by national anthems and orations, and all sorts 
of amusements will be provided in the castle 
grounds for the entertainment of the more juve- 
nile guests. At six o’clock all will partake of a 
sumptuous dinner, which will be followed by a 
brilliant display of fire-works and a grand ball 
in the evening. Arrangements have been made, 
we understand, to telegraph the details direct 
from Maison to the New York papers. 
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i i i ; 4 of braid, and work on one side of it as in the 5th round. 8th 
Silk Quilt with Protector. Woven Braid and Pm round.— > 1 sec. on the next st. in the 6th round on which 3 
Crochet.—F 1g8. 1-3. sc. were worked, 4 ch., 2 sc. separated by 5 ch. on the same 

st., connecting the middle ch. of the 5 to the middle ch. of the 
next 7 in the 7th round, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the same st. with the 
preceding 2 sc.,3 ch.; repeat from *. 9th-12th rounds.— 


Tue silk quilt, Fig. 1, is furnished with a linen protector, 
the flap of which buttons down on the upper side of the quilt 
in the manner shown in the illustration. Fig. 2 shows a sec- 

















tion of the flap, and Fig. 3 the lace for the outer edge of the % Work at the other side of the second end of braid as in the Ist- 
protector. The flap is worked in crochet on a foundation of 4th rounds. 13th round.—Alternately 1 sc. around the next 
open-work braid about three-quarters of an inch wide, which § ch. in the preceding round, and 7 ch., passing by 5 st. 14th 
has projecting loops along both sides, with medium fine cotton, \ ; ; é round.—7 sc. around every 7 ch. in the preceding round. 15th 
in the following manner: 1st round.—Take an end of braid, { round.—Take a third end of braid, and work on one side of it 
and work * 1 se. (single crochet) in the following 2d loop, 4 


alternately 1 sc. in the following 2d loop, and 7 ch. 16th 


ch. (chain stitch), 2 te. (treble crochet), the uppermost veins of D round,—7 sc, around every 7 ch. in the preceding round, con- 
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Fig. 3.—Woven Bram anv Crocuer Epaing ror QuILT Protector, Fic, 





Fig. 2.—Mvtt Cap. 


Vp) Fig. 1.—Smx Quitt wirn Woven Bram anp Crocuer 
J Protecror.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 










which are worked off together | necting the middle st. of 

in the same loop in which the | each succeeding 7 sc. to the 
se. was worked, 4 ch.; repeat | middle sc, of the following 7 in 
from %. At the corners in this | the 14th round. 17th round.— 
and in every following round fold | Work at the other side of the 
the braid to form a right angle, | third end of braid, * 4 se. cng PGE 
and vary the work in the manner | by 2 ch. in the next 4 loops, 7 ch., 
clearly shown in the illustration. 2d | sc. separated by 2 ch, in the next _ 




























Fig. 1.—Wuuirte Bro- 
CADE PARASOL, 


round.—Going back 
over the st. (stitch) in 
the preceding round, 
work 2 te., the upper- 
most veins of which 
are worked off to. 
gether on the next 2 
te. worked off togeth- 
er in the preceding 
round, * 4 ch., con- 
nect to the next 2 te. worked off together, 4 
ch., 2 te. worked off together on the same 
st. previously connected to; repeat from 
*. 8d round.—Alternately 1 sc. on 
the next 2 te. worked off together 
im the preceding round, and 5 ch. 
4th round.—Alternately 1 de. 
(double crochet) on the fol- 
lowing 2d st. in the pre- 
ceding round, and 1 ch. 
5th round.—At the 


Fig. 3.—Brown Sv- 
RAH PARASOL. 
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next loop, turn the work, and going 
back over the preceding st., work 
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sc. around the following 2d 
ch., turn the work, 7 times 
alternately 6 ch. and 1 
, SR iy HS, 8. 7“ Prey. 5 
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Fig. 2.—MiGNarpisk AND CRocHEeT 
Epeinc ror Lineerie. 


Fig. 1.—Serrentine Braip anp 
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of Bordeaux red satin ribbon is set at the left 
side as seen in the illustration. 

The cap Fig. 2 has a double band of white 
foundation an inch and a quarter wide and twen- 
ty-two inches long, the ends of which are joined. 
The band is edged on the outside with white lace 
two inches and a half wide, and joined at the 
inner edge to a round mull crown, The crown 
is encircled by a braid, which is plaited with two 
mull searfs five inches wide and blue and white 
striped ribbon of the same width. Strings of 
similar ribbon are attached at the middle of the 
back, 





PANSIES. 
I senp thee pansies while the year is young, 

Yellow as sunshine, purple as the night; 
Flowers of remembrance, ever fondly sung 

By all the chiefest of the Sons of Light; 
And if in recollection lives regret 

For wasted days and dreams that were not true, 
I tell thee that the “‘pansy freak’d with jet” 

Is still the heart’s-ease that the poets knew. 
Take all the sweetness of a gift unsought, 
And for the pansies send me back a thought. 





{Begun in Haneen's Bazan No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 
THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avtnor or “Op Myppriton’s Money,” “ Victor 
’ 
anv Vanquisuxrp,” “Tus Squire's Legacy,” Ero. 








CHAPTER VIII 
FRANK LISLE. 


“My name is Frank Lisle, and I am a bit of 
an artist myself.” 

The speaker was the young man of the Louvre 
incident, and he spoke to Helen Rhodes. The 
scene of their interview was again the great mu- 
seum, and that interview, absolutely accidental on 
the part of Helen, had been very well contrived 
by Mr. Lisle. He had calculated that if she re- 
mained in Paris, she would come to the Louvre 
as early as she could on the Tuesday, and that 
she would go direct to the Murillo. On the Mon- 
day he ascertained that no departure from the 
house in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne had 
taken place, and before twelve o’clock on the 
following day he had taken up his position in 
the gallery, within easy range of the great door- 
way into that chamber of gems, which is to the 
museum what its sanctuary is to a church, and 
was waiting. 

He had not to wait long for the vision of the 
tall graceful figure in the clumsy English clothes, 
and the fair innocent face that had so strongly 
attracted him ; and as the girl advanced toward 
the doorway, walking steadily on, and only glan- 
cing at the pictures on the wall as she passed 
them, he had the exceeding satisfaction of per- 
ceiving that she was, on this occasion also, alone. 
In the other event, he had made up his mind 
what to do, but this was much more interesting. 
She turned in at the doorway, and in a minute or 
two he followed, and found her, catalogue in 
hand this time, standing in front of the picture, 
with the same look of absorbed and self-forget- 
ting interest that he had previously thought so 
beautiful. He advanced, and she saw him. Was 
there a heightening of the tea-rose color in the fair 
cheek, and a slight droop of the dark eyelashes ? 
The man who was observing her closely but im- 
pereeptibly was not likely to delude himself upon 
such points, and he noted both these. She rec- 
ognized him, and without any displeasure. He 
raised his hat, addressed her with quiet ease, and 
in a few moments was talking to her of the his- 
tory of the Spanish pictures, the depredations of 
Marshal Soult, and the acts of restitution of the 
Restoration, as readily as if their acquaintance 
had begun and was being carried on under the most 
orthodox auspices. He had a pleasant, refined 
voice ; he talked well; and his hearer was an un- 
lessoned girl, unschooled, unpracticed, in any of 
the ways of the world, with a good deal more in- 
telligence in her than had ever been brought out 
at Miss Jerdane’s boarding-school, and a good 
deal less vanity and self-consciousness than be- 
long to most girls, whether at school or at home. 
It most literally never occurred to Helen that this 
gentleman had had any purpose of meeting her 
again, and it was in entire good faith that she 
said to him, presently : 

“ I suppose you like these pictures so much that 
you come here very often ?” 

“Yes, very often. I frequent all the Paris pic- 
ture-galleries.” And then he made a bold step 
in advance, and said, “My name is Frank Lisle, 
and I am a bit of an artist myself.” 

“It must be delightful to be even what you 
call ‘a bit of an artist,” she said, with arch grav- 
ity, which he thought charming, “ but I dare say 
you are a pe ee more than ‘a bit,’ Mr. Lisle.” 

The girl’s utterance of his name gave him a 
pleasant feeling, as of something scored in a 
game, 

“No, indeed; I mean exactly what I say. I 
have never done anything worth talking about. 
I am a mere amateur; I am thinking of making 
a copy of a picture here ; I came about it the other 
day when I had the great pleasure of meeting 
you; but I dare say I should never make any- 
thing of it.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” she remonstrated, in 
a tone of disappointment. “ What a pity not to 
try! It must be delightful even to see any one 
do such a wonderful thing as painting a picture 
seems to me,” 

“T presume you do not paint, then, even ‘a 
bit’ ?” 

“ No,” she answered, with a sweet sudden smile. 
“My name is Helen Rhodes, and I am—nothing.” 

The unintentional but effective flattery of her 
repetition of his own phrase was very captiva- 
ting. He put his next question in a still softer 
tone, and somehow they had both ceased to look 





at the Murillo, and were walking on slowly side 
by side. 

“ May I ask whether you have been in India ?” 

He had observed her mourning dress when she 
told him her name, 

““No,” she answered, with a change of tone 
and countenance, “never. I was to have gone 
to India, to join my father; but—but he died. 
Why do you ask me that ?” 

“ Because a friend of mine who went out not 
long ago to Chundrapore has mentioned in her 
letters a gentleman of your name.” 

“Was it Herbert Rhodes?” she asked, eager- 
ly; “was it the Reverend Herbert Rhodes ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“He was my father, and he died after having 
been only a few hours ill. Did the lady tell you 
that? Oh, Mr. Lisle, what did she tell you? I 
know so little; there was no one to write to me, 
no one to tell me anything. I had not seen my 
father for several years, and I had no one else in 
the world. How wonderful that I should meet 
here, in this strange place, any one who had 
heard of him!” 

The forlornness of the speaker was to be heard 
in her agitated voice, and read upon her implor- 
ing face. That forlornness was puzzling to Mr. 
Lisle, and, to do him justice, he was touched by 
it, even while he congratulated himself upon the 
extremely lucky conjuncture of affairs. 

It happened that a talent for letter-writing, 
and a taste for exercising it, were among the 
endowments of Colonel Masters’s feather-headed 
cousin, Mrs. Stephenson, and as she found time 
hang rather heavily on her hands at Chundra- 
pore, she had devoted herself with assiduity to 
keeping up her home correspondence. She had 
a charming facility of style, and could adorn facets 
and amplify feelings with pleasing dexterity. Mr, 
Frank Lisle had had the good fortune to be one 
of the pretty, lively Christina’s prime favorites, 
prior to the step which she was in the habit of 
describing before her husband’s face as her “ idi- 
otic love match,” and which had involved her in 
the banishment that she so feelingly deplored ; 
and she still frequently amused herself by writ- 
ing long letters to him. He had never until the 
present moment felt particularly grateful for this 
favor—indeed, he had sometimes remarked to 
himself that it was deuced odd a woman never 
seemed satisfied to let a fellow quite go, though 
she might have thrown him over for another fel- 
low ever so coolly—but he was sincerely obliged 
to her now. And he remembered with great sat- 
isfaction that he had not destroyed the letters ; 
that he had them stowed away somewhere. 

“That was the name,” he answered, “ the Rev- 
erend Herbert Rhodes. I think I can tell you all 
that was written to me.” 

He led her to a seat and placed himself by her 
side. He made a successful demand upon his 
memory, and as Mrs. Stephenson’s sentimental 
turn, combined with the opportunity of depicting 
her own alarm and the horrors of the situation, 
had induced her to give the death of the English 
chaplain a place of great importance in her chron- 
icle, he had much to tell of a nature to touch the 
orphan girl very deeply. She sat listening, with 
downcast eyes, and as the tear-drops gathered 
thickly in them, she drew her crape veil over her 
face. When he had repeated all that Mrs. Ste- 
phenson’s letters had conveyed to him of the re- 
spect in which her father had been held, she was 
silent for a while; then she lifted her veil, and 
turning to him with a smile, thanked him in very 
simple words. Nothing could possibly have ad- 
vanced the precarious acquaintanceship of the 
two to a firmer footing so speedily as this inci- 
dent had done; there arose out of it for him al- 
most the right to question her about herself, and 
for her it had an import little short of magical. 
She told him all that she knew of her own simple 
story, up to the episode of her father’s death, 
with perfect frankness, and then she added : 

“If I had had the good fortune to go out to 
India before it happened, I might have had some 
friends. I think that lady who writes so kindly 
would have been my friend.” 

Mr. Frank Lisle did not completely share this 
conviction, but he let it pass; the underlying 
significance of what she said was occupying him, 
Living as she was living, and with those English 
people whose position was unquestionable, and 
speaking of herself as friendless ! 

“You would have found many, no doubt; but 
you surely do not need them. You live with rel- 
atives, do you not ?” 

“No; I live with Mr. and Mrs. Townley Gore. 
You may have heard of them; perhaps you know 
them ?” 

Another magical coincidence might possibly be 
arranging itself for Helen, she thought; what if 
this heaven-sent friend were one with whom she 
might sometimes be brought in contact in her or- 
dinary life? But his answer dispelled that hope ; 
he said; 


“T have heard of them, but I do not know 
them, They are not related to you?” 

“They are not. Mr. Townley Gore was a friend 
of my father’s.” Then Helen told Mr. Lisle the 
rest of her history, but told it with reserve and 
embarrassment in strong contrast with the frank 
simplicity of her former narrative; while Mr. 
Frank Lisle heard it with much greater curiosity 
and interest, ardently wishing that he might ven- 
ture to ask her a few plain questions, That her 
position was a humiliating one, and her life un- 
happy, he very readily divined, and he could have 
smiled at the transparent but futile honorable- 
ness of the girl, which withheld her from any 
complaint against those whom she was bound to 
regard as her benefactors, when she asked him, 

“Don’t you think, if one has been educated, 
one ought to be able to make an independent 
livelihood ?” 

“That depends on what you mean by inde- 
pendent. I don’t think any of the ways in which 
women, unless they are artists or authors, can 
earn for themselves are to be called independent ; 





certainly not the teaching of other people’s chil- 
dren as governesses, or the putting up with other 
people’s caprices as companions.” 

“ Even so, one is not living on charity or suffer- 
ance.” 

“No,” he answered, quickly; “one is not; but 
there are people who contrive to make women in 
such positions feel as if they were. Women who 
are tyrants by nature will always tyrannize. Don’t 
try it, Miss Rhodes; put up with the ills you have, 
don’t fly to others that you know not of.” 

“T never said I had any ills to fly from.” 

“No; but who has not? We are not very old, 
either you or I, but we both know that much.” 

She said nothing, and he felt that she was 
about to leave him; he made the next move. 

“Would you like to have a copy of the pas- 

in Mrs. Stephenson’s letters that relate to 
your father? There may be points of interest to 
you which I have forgotten.” 

She eagerly accepted the offer. It would be 
delightful ; but it would give Mr. Lisle so much 
trouble. No trouble at all, he ventured to say ; 
nothing could be a trouble to him that could give 
her pleasure, and he looked as he spoke for the 
sweet conscious confusion in her face which it 
did not fail to show him. She should have the 
copy of the passages on the next day, if she could 
allow him to have the great pleasure of seeing 
her. 

“T have not the privilege of asking any one to 
call,” Helen said. 

“No, no, I did not mean that; but I thought 
you might, perhaps, like to see the Luxembourg ; 
you know the great Delaroche pictures are there, 
ppel des Condamnés; and if 
you would allow me to point out to you the best 
worth seeing among them, I might bring the let- 
ters there.” 

“T am free to go to picture-galleries,” said 
Helen; “I shall be very glad to see the Lux- 
embourg with you. But I am not sure of being 
able to go out to-morrow, and I sliould be sorry 
to waste your time.” 

She spoke in perfect good faith, and with no 
more notion that she was doing wrong than a 
child would have had. He was very far from 
being a good man; he was one who took his 
pleasures where he found them, and without 
much regard to what they might cost other peo- 
ple; a woman’s fair face was her chief attraction 
in his eyes, and it had never yet proved a lasting 
one; but he was not bad enough to have the 
smallest doubt of Helen’s unconsciousness of 
wrong. Indeed, that unconsciousness added to 
the charm of her beauty. For the first time with- 
in his experience, Mr. Frank Lisle liked a woman 
all the better for being what in any other case he 
would have called a fool. He was, however, bad 
enough to take advantage of the simplicity that 
had awakened so novel a sentiment in him, and 
he found it an easy matter to induce her to prom- 
ise that if she could not visit the Luxembourg on 
the following day she would write to him to warn 
him of the impediment. 

“T hope nothing will oceur to prevent your 
coming,” he said; “not only because it will be 
such a pleasure to show you the pictures, and to 
give you what you will care to have, but because 
I, too, have a little story in my life that I should 
like to tell you.” 

He had walked with her to the entrance of the 
great Court of the Louvre, and they were stand- 
ing on the pavement as he said these words. 
She looked up, pleased and excited; the smile in 
his eyes as they met hers fascinated her ; her face 
was radiant; the shadow that generally marred 
it had vanished. At that moment two women 
crossed the street and passed close by Helen and 
Mr. Lisle. They were the sister and the niece 
of Madame Devrient, and Delphine instantly rec- 
ognized in Mr. Lisle the gentleman who had in- 
quired for the lodgers at her aunt’s lodge on the 
previous evening. 

“ And that, of course, is mademoiselle, she that 
my aunt talks of,” thought Delphine, as, unper- 
ceived by her mother, she gave Mr. Lisle a swift 
sharp look which made him wonder where he had 
seen that face before, and then passed demurely 
on. “That is the English miss who goes out 
alone to visit the museums, and the gentleman is 
one of the objects. But why did he ask last 
night for her so uncertainly? What was it he 
really wanted to know? He is a handsome man, 
too, and I should like him to look at me as he 
was looking at the English miss.” 

“T am going for a few minutes into the church 
of St. Germain !Auxerrois,’ Helen ‘said,-when 


Mr. Lisle asked if he should call a carriage for | 


her. “No, thank you.” ¢ 


He took her across to:the famous church, and’ 


parted with her at the door, saying to her, ashe 
held her hand in his for the first time: 

“Do not be surprised at the request I am go- 
ing to make ; I will explain it when I tell you the 
story you have promised to hear; and you will 
find that I have a good reason for asking you not 
to mention my name to Mr. or Mrs. Geatiaay 
Gore.” 

Helen went into the church, and he walked 
away toward the Garden of ‘the Tuileries. He 
was in a strange mood—partly amused and part- 
ly startled ; but he would not look at the uneasy 
aspect of his own fancy; he put it away from 


«him. 


“Fancy Christina’s rubbish turning out to be 
a trump card,” he said to himself; “and my 
having read it attentively enough to remember 
the parson’s name! It’s quite funny. It will 
be a bore to copy it all out, but it would never 
do to put the originals into the fair Helen’s hands, 
with their lamentations and their reminiscences. 
..-.What a lovely creature she is! If it would 
not mean such utter, irredeemable, irretrievable 
ruin, I would marry her, if she would have me. 
I should be sorry for it, of course, but I would 
do it. However, I can’t, so there’s safety in that, 
at all events.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





“TO LET—KIPPLE GRANGE.” 


R. PIXLEY was a real-estate agent. Mr. 
Pixley had had a goodly number of houses 
on his list in his time, but never one so persist- 
ently, unalterably, perseveringly on his list as 
Kipple Grange. Year after year it had figured 
on his books as a “ Desirable Country Residence, 
to be had on Reasonable Terms” ; year after year 
it still hung hopelessly on his hands. 

Nor was Mr. Pixley the only real-estate agent 
who had wrestled, so to speak, with Kipple 
Grange. Other land-brokers and rent-collectors 
had had their “try” at it, with equally unsatis- 
factory results. It had been advertised in news- 
papers, and pasted up on bulletin-boards, and 
still it remained “ Kipple Grange—To Let.” 

“Hang the old place!” said Mr, Pixley, vehe- 
mently scratching his bald head. “I wish it 
would burn down, or blow away, or something! 
It’s a disgrace to a business man to keep such an 
eye-sore on his list. I’ve a great mind to put old 
Miss Briggs into it, to keep it in order until I can 

et a better tenant. She wants a place cheap. 
I'll let her have Kipple Grange for nothing.” 

So when Miss Briggs came tiptoeing into the 
real-estate office—a faded, melancholy little old 
maid, leading her terrier-dog by its string, and 
wearing a green veil to neutralize the spring 
winds—Mr. Pixley told her that Kipple Grange 
should be hers, for the present at least. 

“ You'll probably find it lonely,” said he. 

“T dote on the country,” said Miss Briggs. 

“ And very much out of repair,” he added. 

“T don’t doubt but that it will do for me,” said 
the little old spinster, her faded eyes brightening. 

“Probably, also, there’s a ghost about the prem- 
ises,” jocosely uttered the agent. 

Miss Briggs shook her head with a sad smile. 
“Tt’s live people I am afraid of,” said she, ‘ not 
dead ones.” 


“ Well,” said Mr. Pixley, “1 pple Grange shall 
be yours this quarter, if you'll fix up the garden 
a little, and give the place a lived-in sort of look. 
Of course it will be for sale, and I shall expect 
you to do your best for our interests.” 

And Miss Briggs courtesied, and said, “ Yes, 
she would,” and withdrew, greatly elated in spirit. 

Upon the same day, the 25th of April, Mr. 
Beggarall, the real-estate agent of Dorchester, let 
Kipple Grange to old Mr. Hyde, who was a natu- 
ralist and a botanist and an entomologist, to say 
nothing of half a dozen other ists, and who want- 
ed a quiet country home, with woods and meadows 
in its vicinity, wherein to prosecute his beloved 
sciences. And Macpherson & Co., of Long Island, 
made a bargain with the Reverend Mr. Bellairs, 
an invalid clergyman, who was in search of coun- 
try air and complete repose. Mrs. Bellairs was 
a pattern housekeeper, and gloried in the pros- 
pect of grass bleaching, new-laid eggs, wild rasp- 
berries, and plenty of plums and apricots for pre- 
serving purposes. 

And, strangely enough, it occurred to none of 
the three real-estate agents to let the other two 
know of his action, 

“There is never any demand for Kipple Grange,” 
said Macpherson & Co., indifferently. 

“Til write to Pixley and old Mac when I get 
time,” said Beggarall. 

“There’s no hurry about Kipple Grange,” 
thought Pixley. “If Miss Briggs keeps it from 
tumbling to pieces, she will do very well.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Kipple herself, the plump wid- 
ow whose grandfather on the husband’s side had 
bequeathed her this impracticable piece of prop- 
erty, began to think of running down to look at it 
herself. “They tell me there’s no such thing as 
letting it,” said she. “I’ve a mind to go down 
and see for myself. One really pines for the 
country, now that they are selling lilac blossoms 
and pansies in the streets; and I’m quite sure 
that a change of air would do me good. I'll take 
Dorcas, my maid, and a few cans of peaches and 
sardines, and we'll picnic at Kipple Grange, just 
for the fun of the thing.” 

“Tt never rains but it pours,” saith the ancient 
proverb; so upon this windy, blooming April day, 
when the sunny meadow slopes were purpled all 
over with wild violets, and the yellow narcissus 
was shaking its golden tassels over the neglected 
borders of seals Geet the old brick house, 
which had stood empty for six good years at least, 
became all of a sudden alive. 

It was an ancient mildewed structure on the 
edge of a wood, an old red house whose front 
garden, over with rose-briers, and grown 
with the fantastic trunks of mossy pear-trees, and 
apples’that. leaned almost to the ground, sloped 
down to the bank of a merry little rivulet. Here 
the tiger-lilies lifted their scarlet turbans in the 
July sunshine, and the clumps of velvety sweet- 
williams blossomed first and sweetest. Great 
cream-hearted roses swung against the tumble- 
down stone wall, and love-in-a-mist, London-pride, 
and all those rare old-fashioned flowers of our 
ancestors ran riot, sprawling across the grass- 
grown paths, and packing themselves into the an- 
gles of the fence, where the honeysuckles trailed, 
and the scarlet poppies looked like drops of blood. 
The old of Kipple Grange was like a hor- 
ticultural show gone mad at midsummer. And 
even now it was sweet with tufts of crocus, blue- 
velvet iris, and daffodils, while at the rear rose 
up the silent hemlock wood, still and scented and 
emerald green, in the twilight. 

Miss Briggs, with her terrier -dog, her band- 
boxes, and her poor little hair trunks studded 
with brass nails, had got there early. She had 
opened the windows to let in the yellow glow of 
the April sunset, kindled a fire with straight sticks 
on the deep tiled hearth, and was sitting on a 
starch-box turned upside down, drinking cold tea, 
and feeding her dog with occasional scraps of 
canned beef and baker’s bread. 

“Tt seems rather lonely here,” said the little 
old spinster to herself, “and the rooms are very 
large and dreary-looking; but I dare say I can 
hire a, little furniture in the village, and the gar- 
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den is really superb. I never saw such tulip roots 
in my life. And the little brook twinkling at the 
foot of the wall is an idyl in itself.” 

Miss Briggs, who had a good deal of poetry in 
her starved soul, set down the can, and reached 
over to look out of the window at the golden 
western sky. 

“So quiet, too!” said she; “so secluded !” 

But, to her amazement, even as she looked, she 
perceived the figure of a stout old gentleman, 
bald and spectacled, and carrying an immense 
flat travelling case under his arm, who was pick- 
ing his way among the rose-briers that lay prone 
across the path, stopping here and there to ex- 
amine the growth of silver-green houseleeks on 
the garden wall. 

Miss Briggs, who was somewhat near-sighted, 
jumped at once to the conclusion that this inter- 
loper was a tramp. She hurled the tin can reck- 
lessly down into the budding currant-bushes. 

“Go away!” she cried, 

Mr. Hyde peered upward, with one hand back 
of his ear. “Eh?” said he. 

“Or Til set the dog on you,” squeaked Miss 
Briggs, encouraged by the shrill bark of the ter- 
rier. 

“ Woman,” said the scientist, “ who are you ?” 

“Tl let you know,” said Miss Briggs, waxing 
more and more excited in her indignation. “ How 
dare you trespass on my premises ?” 

“How dare you trespass on mine?” retorted 
the old gentleman, curtly. 

“He’s a madman,” thought Miss Briggs; and 
she remembered, with a thrill of terror, that there 
was no key to the big front door, and the bolt 
was rusted into two pieces. 

At the same moment the sound of whooping 
voices was heard through the wide, echoing halls, 
and three chubby lads rushed hilariously in, tum- 
bling over one another as they came. 

“Hurrah !” they shouted ; “hurrah! Ain’t this 
a jolly old cavern of a house! 
and here’s an old woman !” 

Miss Briggs, who had drawn her head in from 
the window, stared at the three cherry-cheeked 
invaders, who returtied her gaze with interest. 

“ Boys,” said she, severely, “ what are you do- 
ing here?” 

“Why,” said Master Bruce Bellairs, etat. eleven, 
“it’s our house. And pa and ma are helping un- 
pack the cart at the south door. And I’ve gota 
redbird, and Johnny’s got a brood of Brahma 
chickens in a basket, and Pierre has a monkey.” 

“ But, boys,” said Miss Briggs, with a little hys- 
terical gasp, “this is my house.” 

“No, it ain’t,” said the three Masters Bellairs 
in chorus ; “ it’s ours. We've rented it for a year, 
and pa and ma are unpacking down stairs.” 

“Ts that your pa?” said Miss Briggs, with a 
sudden inspiration, as she pointed to the old gen- 
tleman in the garden, who stood stock-still, like 
the Egyptian obelisk. 

“ No, indeed,” said Pierre, contemptuously. 

“Nothing of the sort,” said Johnny. 

“Our pa ain’t such a guy as that,” chuckled 


My! here’s a fire! 


uce, 

“I think I must be asleep and dreaming,” said 
Miss Briggs, as the door opened, and a stout, 
blooming matron entered upon the scene, with 
a kerosene lamp in one hand and a basket of 
carefully packed china in the other, while from 
her finger depended a bird-cage. 

“My good woman,” said the Reverend Mrs. 
Bellairs, ‘I suppose you have come here to see 
about a situation. If you can bring good refer- 
ences as to character—” 

“ You are entirely mistaken, madam,” said Miss 
Briggs, with energy. “I am here because—” 

But at that moment Mrs. Kipple herself, with 
Doreas her maid, entered the room. She was a 
tall, handsome woman, dressed in elegant mourn- 
ing, and she used an eyeglass as she talked, and 
somehow she seemed to take up a good deal more 
room than anybody else. Mrs, Bellairs set down 
the kerosene lamp and the bird-cage, Miss Briggs’s 
terrier stopped barking, and the three boys in- 
stinctively retired behind the starch-box. 

“Who are you all?” said. Mrs. Kipple, survey- 
ing the scene through her eyeglass. “ And how 
came you to be here ?” 

“T have taken this house,” said Miss Briggs, 
with dignity. 

“So have we,” said Mrs. Bellairs, 

“So have I,” declared the bald-headed old gen- 
tleman, who had by this time made his way up 
into the ruby light of Miss Briggs’s fire, and stood 
there, closely hugging his flat travelling case. 

“ Dear me !” said Mrs. Kipple; “this is very sin- 
gular. And J have come here because the house 
wasn’t rented at all.” 

And then ensued a general chorus of explana- 
tions, laughter, and deprecation, whose general 
effect was heightened by a single combat between 
Master Pierre Bellairs’s monkey and Miss Briggs’s 
terrier. 

“What are we to do?” said Miss Briggs, 
plaintively looking- at the hair trunks studded 
with brass nails. 

“Do?” said Mrs. Kipple, briskly—* why, there 
is but one thing to do that I see: the house is 
big enough for us, and half a dozen families to 
boot. Let us all live here together.” 

“T am sure I have no objection at all,” said 
Mrs. Bellairs. 

“Neither have I,” said the old gentleman, set- 
ting down his flat travelling case with a sigh of 
relief. 

“ «Birds in their little nests agree,’ quoted the 
Reverend Mr. Bellairs, who had by this time enter- 
ed upon the scene, with one joint of a bedstead 
balanced across his shoulder. “And it really 
seems to me as if we might do the same thing.” 

So Kipple Grange was let, and good, earnest 
Mrs. Kipple and Dorcas established themselves 
in two sunny rooms giving to the south, where 
the apple boughs brushed against the lozenge- 
shaped panes of the casement. The Bellairs 
family settled down all over the rest of the first 
floor, in a miscellaneous, cosmopolitan sort of 





way, mixing up birds, old china, sermon-paper, 
patchwork, and theology in a manner which 
amazed the precise soul of gentle Miss Briggs. 
The scientific man perched himself on the top 
floor, where he could have a good outlook with 
his telescope, and set up his cases of specimens 
without let or hinderance. And Miss Briggs her- 
self made a home-like little home on the second 
story, and devoted her whole energy—and not 
without some degree of success—to keeping the 
peace between Chico, the monkey, and Nip, the 
terrier. 

Mrs. Kipple, however, got tired of rural felicity, 
and returned to the city in the autumn. 

Mr. Bellairs received a call to a Delaware par- 
ish, where peaches were thicker than blackber- 
ries, and the climate was soft as that of Italy, 
and he accepted it promptly. 

“What shall we do now?” said Miss Briggs, 
who was disposed to take a timorous view of 
things. 

Mr. Hyde pushed his spectacles on to the top of 
his head. “Don’t you like the house ?” said he. 

“Yes,” Miss Briggs admitted, “I like the 
house.” 

“And don’t you consider the situation salu- 
briotis ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Miss Briggs. 

“Then,” said Mr. Hyde, looking at the edge of 
his geological hammer, “why don’t you stay 
here ?” 

“ What, all alone by myself ?” said Miss Briggs. 

“No,” said the scientific gentleman: “ with 
me !’” 

“Good gracious !” eried Miss Briggs. 

“We both like the place,” said Mr. Hyde, “ we 
like the situation, and we like each other. Why 
shouldn’t we settle down here for life?” 

“ But I never have thought of such a thing,” 
said Miss Briggs, in trepidation. 

“Think of it now,” said Mr. Hyde, in accents 
of scientific persuasion, as he laid down his ham- 
mer and took her black-mittened hand tenderly 
in his. 

And Mr. Bellairs married them before he went 
away, atid Kipple Grange has never been to let 
since, 





A BRIDAL SONG. 

Dosr thou linger, gentle maiden, 

At the minster door ? 
Dost thou tremble, tender maiden, 

On the chancel floor ? 
Dost thou fear, and dost thou falter, 
When thou kneelest at the altar? 
With the bridegroom by thee now 
Wilt thou take the marriage vow ? 


If thy heart, O loving maiden, 
Thou hast given away, 

Without fear, O trustful maiden, 
Give thy hand to-day. 

Leaving father, leaving mother, 

Give thy life unto another, 

Taking back a dearer life 

From his love as wedded wife. 


Let him lead thee, wedded maiden, 
From the altar now. 

Thou art his forever, maiden, 
By the marriage vow. 

His in joy and sorrow ever, 

None these holy bonds may sever. 

Loving, trusting, stand beside 

Him who loves thee, happy bride! 





PASTORAL DAYS. 


T is gratifying to find in the critical Saturday 
Review, of London, the following appreciative 
notice of Mr. W. H. Gibson’s daintily illustrated 
idyl, Pastoral Days, lately published by Harper 
& Brothers, and universally lauded by the Amer- 
ican press as one of the most exquisite volumes 
of the day: 

“This pleasant American book has brought to 
our remembrance, though without any sense of 
imitation, two old-fashioned favorites. In the 
first place, its descriptions of rural humanity, its 
rustic sweetness and humor, have a certain anal- 
ogy with the delicately pencilled studies of life in 
Miss Mitford’s Our Village ; but the relation it 
bears to the second book is much closer. It is 
more than forty years since Mr. P. H. Gosse pub- 
lished the first of those delightful sketches of an- 
imal life at home which have led so many of us 
with a wholesome purpose into the woods and 
lanes. It was in the Canadian Naturalist that 
he broke this new ground, and though we do not 
think this has ever been one of his best-known 
books, we can not but believe that there are still 
many readers who will be reminded of it as they 
glance down Mr. Gibson’s pages. The fauna and 
flora of both books are the same, or nearly the 
same ; the patient, cheerful attitude in the pres- 
ence of nature is the same; and in his specially 
entomological fervor the younger distinctly recalls 
to us the elder naturalist. The indignation of 
the villagers at the man who can spend his time 
in paying attention to insect life is told in a story 
that directly reminds one of Mr. P. H. Gosse’s 
anecdotes. In Canada, as in New England, there 
seems a wider and more generous landscape than 
we can boast. A recent American writer, «ther- 
wise highly complimentary to our institutiuns, 
complains of the poverty and confined range of 
our scenery. Only once, for a moment, among 
the billowy woods of Sussex, did he contrive to 
lose the sense of restriction and constraint that 
our landscapes gave him, and he found himself 
always sighing for the boundless forest and vast 
rivers of the States. Even in the naturalist’s ac- 
count of the civilized parts of New England, 
where all is pastoral and comparatively old, we 
have the same impression of vastness. The pow- 
ers of nature are unexhausted, the groundeitself 
retains its primeval richness, and the explorer 
who dives into a solitude is not always, as in Eng- 
land, coming out upon the seamy side of nothing. 





To those who are haunted by the narrowness of 
the Old World and the swarming civilization of 
its crowded acres, there is something very sooth- 
ing, and almost moving, in the record of a life 
spent in the beautiful woodlands of America. 
Mr. Howells has prophesied that a time will come 
when the gadding temper of the Yankee will turn 
backward and form a wave of passionate nostal- 
gia for American solitude. We fancy that the 
whole world will some day look to the back coun- 
ties of the States as the only place where a man 
may be quiet and possess his soul. 

“ People must be strangely constituted who do 
not enjoy such pages as Mr. Gibson has presented 
to us here. It is not merely that he writes well, 
though he possesses a style that is full of felici- 
ties, but the subject itself is irresistibly fascina- 
ting. We plunge with him into the silence of a 
New England village in a clearing of the woods. 
The spring is awakening in a flush of tender 
green, in a fever of warm days and shivering 
nights, and we hasten with our companion through 
all the bustle and stir of the few busy hours of 
light so swiftly that the darkness is on us before 
we are aware, Then falls on the ear a pathetic, 
an intolerable silence; a deep mist covers the 
ground, a few lights twinkle in scattered farms 
and cottages, and all seems brooding, melting, in 
the deep and throbbing hush of the darkness. 
At last a little plaintive piping trill breaks the 
stillness : 


“* Again and again I hear the little lonely voice vi- 
brating through the low-lying mist. It is only a little 
frog in some far-off m ; but what a sweet sense of 
sadness is awakened by that lonely melody! How its 
weird minor key, with its magic touch, unlocks the 
treasures of the heart! Only the peeping of a frog; 
but where, in all the varied voices of the night, where, 
even among the great chorus of natare’s sweetest mu- 
sic, is there another song so lulling in its dreamy melo- 
dy, so full of that emotive charm which quickens the 
human heart? How often in the vague spring twilight 
have I yielded to the strange, fascinating melancholy 
awakened by the frog’s low murmur at the water’s 
e! How many times have I lingered near some 
Swampy road-side , and let these little wizards 
weave their mystic spell about my willing senses, while 
very air seemed to quiver in the fallness of their 
—s! I remember the tangle of tall and withered 
, through whose mysterious depths the eye in 
vain would strive to penetrate at the sound of some 
faint splash or ripple, or perhaps at the quaint, high- 
keyed note of some little isolated hermit, piping in his 
somibre solitude. I recall the first glimpse of the ris- 
ing moon, as its great aeiden face peered out at me 
from over the distant hill, Inelosing half the summit 
against its broad and luminous surface. Slowly and 
steadily it seemed to steal into view, until, risen in all 
its fullness, I caught its image in the trembling ripples 
at the edge of the pool, where the palpitating 
water responded to frog’s low, tremulous mono- 
tone. Higher and higher it sails across the inky sky, 
its glow now chan to a silvery pallor, across whose 
white halo, in a floating film, the ghostly clouds glide 
in their silent flight,’ 


‘The wailing of the great owl upon the maple- 
tree breaks through this mood of reverie, and 
takes our author back in memory to the scenes 
of his youth, where the owl was looked upon as 
a creature of most sinister omen, and his own 
partiality to it,as a proof that there was some- 
thing uncanny or even ‘fey’ about him. All this 
is deseribed with great sympathy and delicacy ; 
but perhaps Mr. Gibeun io moet felicitous in his 
little touches of floral painting. He has a few 
words about the earthy, spicy fragrance of the 
arbutus that might have been said in verse by the 
late Mr. Bryant; his description of the effect of 
biting the bulbs of the Indian turnip, or ‘ Jack- 
in-the-pulpit,’ is inimitable in its quiet way ; while 
the phrase about the fading dandelions— the 
golden stars upon the lawn are nearly all burned 
out; we see their downy ashes in the grass’—is 
perhaps the best thing ever said about a humble 
flower, whose vulgarity, in the literal sense, blinds 
us to the beauty of its evolution and decay. 

“Tn his studies of life and country manners Mr. 
Gibson is a very agreeable and amusing, if not 
quite so novel, a companion. Not seldom he re- 
minds us not merely of Miss Mitford, but some- 
times of Thoreau and of Hawthorne. The story 
of Aunt Huldy, the village crone who sustained 
herself upon simples to the age of a hundred and 
three, is one of those little vignettes, half humor- 
ous, half pathetic, and altogether picturesque, 
in which the Americans excel. Aunt Huldy was 
an old witch in a scarlet hood, whose long white 
hair flowing behind her was wont to frighten the 
village children who came upon her in the woods ; 
but she was absolutely harmless, a crazy old val- 
etudinarian, who was always searching for the 
elixir of life in strange herbs and decoctions..” At 
last she thought she had found it in sweet-fern, 
and she spent her last years in grubbing up ey- 
ery specimen she could find, smoking it, chew- 
ing it, drinking it, and sleeping with a little bag 
of it tied round her neck. 

“But although Mr. Gibson writes so well, he 
modestly disclaims all pretension as a writer, and 
lets us know that he is an artist by profession. His 
book is illustrated. by more than seventy designs 
from his pencil, engraved in that beautiful Amer- 
ican manner to which we have so often called at- 
tention that we need: not particularly dwell upon 
it here. The scenes designed are closely analo- 

to those described in the text. We have an 
apple orchard in full blossom, with a group of 
idlers lounging underneath the boughs; scenes 
in the fields so full of mystery and stillness that 
we are reminded of Millet, or of our own Mason ; 
clusters of flowers drawn with all the knowledge 
of a botanist and the sympathy of a poet. It is 
hard to define the peculiar pleasure that such il- 
lustrations give to the eye. It is something that 
includes and yet transcends the mere enjoyment 
of whatever artistic excellence the designs may 
possess. We are directly reminded by them of 
such similar scenes as have been either the rule 
or the still more fascinating exception of every 
childish life, and at their suggestion the past 
comes back; in the familiar Wordsworthian 
phrase, ‘A river flows on through the vale of 
Cheapside: -It is a curious matter of speculation 
how far this sentiment of homely nature is or is 
not a growth of nineteenth-century civilization. 


A certain sentiment of the grandigse forms of | 





scenery was undoubtedly introduced into life at 
the close of last century; and scarcely existed be- 
fore, even in trained poetic minds. But the 
homelier beauty, the picturesqueness of the mi- 
nute objects that surround our feet, this seems 
to have been more or less an element of human 
feeling from the first, and as vivid in Theocritus, 
or Virgil, or Herrick, as in any nature-loving bard 
who has flourished since the French Revolution. 

“ We know so little over here of the best Amer- 
ican art that it may chance that Mr. Gibson is 
very well known in New York. We confess, 
however, that we never heard of him before; but 
his drawings are so full of delicate fancy and feel- 
ing, and his writing so skillful and graceful, that, 
in calling attention to his book as one of the pret- 
tiest that the present winter season has brought 
forth, we can not but express the hope that we 
soon may hear of him again, in either function, 
or in both,” 





ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Nor Postrp.—Undressed kid gloves are most desira- 
ble at present, and will remain so during the summer. 

T. O. L.—Peacock biue will remain in fashion. A 
dress of it will look well made by the pattern of the 
Grecian Polonaise Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. XIV. 

Constant Reaver.—Get black striped Surah satin 
to combine with your black silk, and use the trimming 
you now have. Get some gay bayadere-striped ribbon 
to pass over the top of your bonnet and form strings. 
Some soft crushed flowers and an aigrette of feathers 
will make it more ornamental. 

E..t.—Cream, gray, drab, or pale blue French bunt- 
ing, costing from 60 to 80 cents a yard, according to 
width, will look well trimmed with three scantily gath- 
ered ruffles of your brocade across the shirred front 
and sides of a skirt; also as plastron, collar, and cuffs 
on the bunting basque. Make it in the way illustra- 
tions of the Bayadere Suit are given, if you object to 
the shirring. Mull dresses will be tucked and lace- 
trimmed for summer. 

Wurre Prats.—Dark checked sleazy wool stuffs 
will be suitable for little girls’ travelling dresses. 
Make them with two wide double box pleats in the 
back, from the neck to the end Of the skirt, and a sin- 
gle box pleat down each side of the front. Have a 
belt beginning on the side in front of the back pleats, 
and fastened by a buckle in front. Button the dress 
in front its entire length, and have a deep collar like a 
yoke. Stitching in rows is the only trimming. 

A. B, C.—Get some gay striped cloth for borders and 
panels on your dress, and do not alter the style of it. 

A. K. N.—Get a mustard-color, which is yellowish- 
green, in sleazy Cheviot, with gay striped border of 
mingled dark red, pink, dark green, and pale blue, and 
make your travelling dress with a Greek over-skirt and 
basque, with deep pleatings edged with the border on 
the skirt. 

A. F.—At the Decorative Art Society’s rooms, in 
Nineteenth Street, you will see “decorated china,” 
while any of the fashionable furniture stores display 
rooms filled with artistic furniture. 

F. R.—White sacques of embroidered muslin and 
belted pleated waists of muslin will be worn for neg- 
ligee-with dark skirts. The cream bunting with vel- 
vet will be very pretty, and not too youthful. Striped 
ginghams are more stylish than small checks, but 
many of the latter will be worn. 

J. 8.—Make your gray flannel suit with a hunter's 
JACKEL, 4 round full skirt, and pointed apron. Make 
the checked silk with a shirred basque and a skirt that 
has three deep-pleated flounces behind, with pancis 
lapping over two pleatings in the front. Edge the 
flounces with red Surah piping, or with black velvet. 

Neti.—Have a wide collar and-turned-up cuffs of 
Hamburg edging on your blue satteen basque; also 
straps of it in pleatings of the satteen for the skirt. 
The striped wash poplins make excellent Balmoral 
skirts for spring and summer. 

F. M. H.—We do not reply by mail. A large circular 
or a cloak with bishops’ sleeves made of heavy repped 
silk without lustre, or else of drap d’été, will be suita- 
ble for your fur-lined garment for next winter. Have 
a large collar and wide border of black fox fur, or, if 
you can not afford this, buy the black Russian hare 
instead. 

Surgertotat Epvoation.—You will find a recipe for 
pot-pourri of rose leaves in Bazar No. 25, Vol. X. A 
good way to correct your grammatical errors is to mix 
with cultivated people, and carefully observe their lan- 
guage. We know of no book that would take the 
place of such training, nor have we any knowledge of 
the treatise you mention. A careful study of therules 
of English grammar would of course be of great ser- 
vice. 

8S. O. M.—Make a blue flannel dress with a single- 
breasted shooting jacket, round skirt, and short 
wrinkled apron over-skirt, with stitching for trim- 
ming. The same design is used for wash dresses. 
The waist may be a basque or else a gathered waist 
with a belt. The sacque shape, medium long, with a 
deep round collar, is pretty for a small boy's coat. 
There are some box-pleated overcoats with belt, and 
also those with princesse double-breasted front, and 
the back in kilt pleats. 

Mrs. C. W.—Tucks in the skirt and also ruffles, with 
perhaps some footing, are the trimmings for white 
dresses for mourning, instead of embroidery. The 
polka-dotted bands with scalloped edge are also used, 
and are headed by a puff of muslin with black ribbon 
run through it. 

R. R.—Your pretty silk is Louisine, and should be 
used for the whole dress with the exception of red or 
blue satin Surah for facings and bows. It should also 
be simply made with two deep pleatings faced with 
red around the foot, and a very fully draped wrinkled 
and short bonffant over-skirt. Then a shirred basque- 
waist to complete it will be in the best style and best 
taste. 

B. B.—Make a dark silk by the pattern of the Gre- 
cian Polonaise Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. 
XIV. Get Cheviot of light quality for a young girl’s 
travelling suit, and make with a hunting jacket, short 
apron over-skirt, and kilt-pleating. 

No. 16.—Send to the Bazar for an infant's cloak pat- 
tern, and use white cashmere or else repped piqué 
with open-patterned embroidery for trimming. The 
white and blue afghans of double zephyr are liked for 
baby carriages. You can obtain back numbers of the 
Bazar at this office for 10 cents each. 

Apprecrative Sussortmer.—You can get an index 
for each volume of the Bazar by sending to this office. 
Flowers are the favorite gift at Easter. There are also 
many fanciful boxes and candies in egg shapes sent at 
that time. They may be sent on Easter-Sunday, or 
late in the evening of the previous day. The Easter 
cards are seut in letters to friends at a distance. 
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THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF 
DECORATIVE ART. 
See illustration on double page. 

‘_ New York Society of Decorative Art 

originated primarily in the desire of a num- 
ber of prominent ladies of this city to provide a 
new and remunerative means of employment for 
gentlewomen, who, having the necessity to earn 
money, were, either from temperament or cir- 
cumstances, debarred from making their struggle 
in more public ways. The modern revival of 
household art in England had recently occurred, 
resulting in the establishment of the Royal School 
of Art Needle-Work at South Kensington, and 
its influence had to some extent reached our 
shores. It appeared an exceptional opportunity 
for an organization like the Society of Decorative 
Art to furnish work to needy fingers, and to ele- 
vate at the same time the standard of public 
taste in decoration. That the aims of the society 
were perfectly practical has been abundantly 
proved by the experience of the four years since 
its formation in March, 1877. 

Immediately upon organization its objects were 
published as widely as possible, and many women 
of recognized artistic taste and skill were invited 
to contribute articles to the sales-rooms, which 
were opened in October, 1877. 

It was early determined that only such things 
as might strictly come under the head of deco- 
rative art, and be of positive artistic merit, should 
be accepted and sold. by the society; for it was 
not intended that the charitable purpose should 
absorb the artistic one. Hence such articles as 
wax flowers, skeleton leaves, knitting, crochet, 
and the like, were excluded from its rooms. It 
was decided that all contributions should be sub- 
mitted to a committee on admissions, composed 
of persons of artistic culture, whose expressed 
judgment should be final in determining the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of any object. When con- 
tributions are accepted, if from a new consignor, 
they are numbered and placed in the sales-rooms ; 
the number, after being recorded with the name 
and address, is forwarded to the sender; and if 
she continues to contribute, she attaches her 
number to each thing sent, thus facilitating the 
routine of entry. It is desired that each contrib- 
utor shall place a price upon anything offered, 
and to this price is added the ten per cent. com- 
mission charged by the society. The checks to 
contributors are sent twice a month. If a con- 
tributor’s work be of unusual merit, it receives 
the seal of the society, which emphasizes to pur- 
chasers the estimate of the committee. On the 
other hand, when articles are declined, they are 
promptly returned, and, if requested at the time 
of sending, a letter of criticism from the com- 
mittee accompanies them. These letters of crit- 
icism are very valuable to the contributors, be- 
cause they point out what are sometimes mere 
technical defects, which, while they can not be 
allowed to pass the committee, may easily be cor- 
rected in future work. In some cases, where 
contributors live at a distance from art centres, 
and have little or no chance to study in the direc- 
tion of modern decorative art, the letters of criti- 
cism supply various desirable suggestions. That 
the opportunities of some contributors must be 
very limited will easily be understood when it is 
known that articles have been sent from more 
than twenty-five different States, and cover a ter- 
ritory from Maine to Louisiana, and Mi ta 





work are sent, with materials to copy, to contribu- 
tors known to be in especial need. When the 
copy is made, it is returned with the sample to 
the society; the copy is sold in the sales-rooms, 
the price of materials, postage, etc., is deducted, 
and the net profit forwarded to the contributor. 
The plan was experimental; but its results have 
been so satisfactory that it has become a regular 
department. During the eight months of its op- 
eration, last year, two hundred articles were thus 
sent away, and there are about thirty contribu- 
tors on this special list. Many of them are inva- 
lids, some of them are confined to their beds al- 
together, and it is not. ancommon for their letters 
to say, “Please send me something that I can do 
on my back, for I have to lie down all the while.” 

A subscriber of fifteen dollars is entitled to 
send to this loan department one contributor, to 
whom commenced designs will be furnished, sub- 
ject to the conditions, for one year. 

An annual subscriber of one hundred dollars 
is entitled to nominate a pupil for one year to 
any of the free classes taught by the society. An 
annual subscriber of ten dollars is entitled to 
nominate a pupil for six free lessons in china- 
painting, painting on silk, panel-painting, or dec- 
orative design. But specimens of drawing or 
painting must be submitted to the master in 
charge, who shall decide whether she is suffi- 
ciently advanced to profit by the instruction. 

An annual subscriber of five dollars is entitled 
to nominate a pupil for six lessons in the free 
needle-work classes, the pupil’s ability to be deter- 
mined by the first two lessons. If she prove 
very skillful, she-is, at the discretion of the com- 
mittee in charge, given a second, more advanced 
course, and after this, if she is willing to devote 
herself to the work, she is generally taken into 
the work-rooms of the society, and regularly em- 
ployed. During the period of her instruction her 
work belongs to the society. If she does not go 
into the work-rooms, she must agree not to teach 
in New York for one year after receiving her in- 
struction. As a matter of fact, nearly all the free 
pupils of merit do go into the work-rooms, and 
generally thirty or so are daily employed there. 
As the free classes in all branches are intended 
only for those who desire to become self-support- 
ing, it is not expected that others will seek to en- 
ter them. 

The privileges to subscribers of nomination of 
pupils will, it is hoped, widen the scope of the 
society, not only by increasing its income through 
subscriptions, but through the subscribers reach- 
ing more of the poor gentlewomen for whose 
special assistance the society was instituted. 

As needle-work may be applied to or t 
ing so many household articles, it naturally ap- 
pears in almost every form in the beautiful sales- 
rooms, of which we give an illustration. It is 
found on the delicately wrought doyley, the soft 
table-cloth, the dainty handkerchief bag, the com- 
fort-suggesting sofa pillow, the tall screen, the 
elegant portiere, and numberless other articles. 
It is used to make little things attractive, and 
larger ones more beautiful. But it is elbowed 
on all sides by fine wood-work, lace-work, and 
painting in endless variety, from dinner cards 
and Easter-eggs to mirror frames and services of 
china. 

In the painting classes both the underglaze 
and overglaze methods are taught. The lessons, 
twice a week, last two hours each; the course of 











to Georgia. Even Mexico and Canada, England, 
Ireland, France, and Italy, have consigned articles 
to the society ; and the number of different con- 
tributors is now nearly two thousand, whereas 
the sales-rooms opened in 1877 with less than 
two hundred. 

As was almost certain in the beginning of such 
an enterprise, there was found at first great want 
of originality of design, crudeness of coloring, 
and commonplaceness of character, the execution 
being often far in advance of other qualities. 
Great effort has been made to remedy these faults, 
and the gain during the last three years has been 
remarkable. On the part of the society every- 


thing possible has been done to stimulate im-* 


provement. From the commencement it has held 
classes in needle-work and china-pain under 
the best teachers attainable ; it has off prizes 
for design and execution, held loan exhibitions, 
made suggestions, given advice and material aid, 
and has, during the past winter, established a 
class in normal drawing, in which are taught the 
principles of all decorative design. When this 
course is ly mastered, it is intended, if 
they wish it, to’ instruct the students in such spe- 
cial branches of design as they may select. The 
first course costs ten dollars for twenty lessons, 
being put at the lowest possible price for the 
sake of benefiting more pupils. 

In the effort to improve the general artistic 
quality of the work, the lending library has been 
of great assistance to contributors at a distance. 
It contains many sheets of design, as well as the 
best books on design and decoration in English, 
French, and German; and these books are lent 
—sent by mail—to any applicant for the small 
charge of one cent a day and prepayment of re- 
turn postage. To those who have no access to 
libraries the advantage of this resource will be 
manifest, and its appreciation is shown by the 
fact that during last year nearly five hundred 
loans were made from the library, many of the 
volumes going to a great distance. 

In connection with loans by the society should 
be mentioned an admirable department that was 
established during the winter of 1880 by the 
Committee on Admissions, It had long been 
found that many remote contributors sent things 
which, while showing technical skill, displayed also 
a want of knowledge in design and color, and not 
infrequently a lack of good materials, Letters of 
criticism and advice did not appear to remedy 
the difficulty. It was determined, therefore, to 
establish a loan department of approved designs, 
and from this department samples of commenced 


six | in underglaze costing twenty dollars— 
brushes and colors included—while the lessons 
in overglaze are two dollars each. For pupils 
intending to support themselves there are special 
classes at lessened rates. Du the past year 
430 lessons were given in the different styles of 
china-painting. In the needle-work department, 
eighty-five pupils were taught in the paying class- 
es, at five dollars for six lessons; sixty pupils 
were taught in the free classes, and fifty-one pri- 
vate lessons were given. 

Much of the embroidery done in the work- 
rooms is in large pieces, such as portiéres, win- 
dow- curtains, and wall-hangings. These are 
wrought in large frames, similar to those de- 
scribed in articles on crewel-work in earlier num- 
bers of the Bazar. Every variety of stitch is 
used, and sometimes a stitch is invented to suit 
the immediate want. Frequently the pieces of 
work are so large as to require frames five or six 
feet long, and often four or five, even more, nee- 
dle-women are employed at the same frame. Not 
long since the society filled an order for the wall 
decoration of an entire room, which it required 
months to complete. It consisted of panels of 
pale gold satteen, wrought with conventionalized 
rose branches in natural colors, and of an elab- 
orate dade and frieze of soft-toned needle-work. 
Such orders as this take time and many deft 
fingers to finish, and the work-rooms are fre- 
quently more crowded than is comfortable or 
convenient. During the past year the society 
has filled important orders from Cottier, Herter, 
Tiffany, and other prominent houses, and there is 
a steadily increasing demand for its work wher- 
ever it has become known. It is now moving 
into a more commodious house, No. 28 East Twen- 
ty-first Street, where it will have still better facil- 
ities for the fulfillment of orders, and the display 
of its own and its contributers’ productions. 

It receives orders for almost every variety of 
embroidery, although it does not execute all kinds 
in its own rooms. For instance, flannel embroid- 
ery and embroidery on garments it does not do, 
but will take orders for it, as it always knows 
of persons glad to secure the work, and to bring 
worker and buyer together is one of its chief 
objects. 

An important branch of the business is stamp- 
ing and commenced work. The patterns are first 
traced from the colored design on tracing-paper. 
Then the tracing is pricked through on a light 
brown paper by means of a curious little needle- 
like instrument worked rapidly. by.a treadle,and 
guided by the stamper’s hand. Finally, fhe pow- 
der which makes the stamped outline is dusted 








through the tiny punctures. From the stamping- 
room the article goes to the work-room, enough 
of the figure is embroidered to show how it should 
be done; and then the article, with sufficient 
crewels or silks to finish it, is, unless it be an or- 
der, offered for sale in the needle-work. sales- 
room. In the needle-work sales-room are sold 
crewels, silks, flosses, linen, silk, and worsted 
stuffs—indeed, all materials for embroidery kept 
by the society; and it is entirely separate from 
the general sales-rooms of the contributed articles. 
A large stock is not kept, but it is very carefully 
selected from the best materials to be had both 
in this country and in Europe, and there is con- 
tinued effort to improve it. 

Indeed, in every department the effort toward 
improvement is steady and constant, for it is 
hoped to reach a broader usefulness, a greater 

The gers are devoted to its inter- 
ests, and have the benefit of the advice of distin- 
guished artists and experienced business men. 

If anything had-been required to encourage 
the society to persevere, the pathetic letters con- 
tinually received from contributors would be more 
than sufficient. Many of the contributors declare 
they have found, for the first time, work that they 
can profitably do, although they have striven ear- 
ly.and late in many ways. Some of the letters 
are from Southern women, who write of ruined 
homes, and poverty so extreme that their letters 
are delayed from actual inability to pay postage. 
But to the credit of independent w let 
it be known that of the thousands of letters re- 
ceived by the society since its inception, not one 
has asked for money, though everywhere and al- 
ways comes the cry for employment, which the 
society does its best to supply. And when it is 
said that during 1880 it paid the contributors 
more than $18,500, it will be seen that it has 
done something toward relieving the wants of 
that most difficult of all classes to assist—the re- 
fined poor. 
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WOMEN ARE STRANGE. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avtuor or “Granpsmotusr’s Monry,” “Poor Hv- 
manity,” “ Cowarp ConsoLENoE,” ETO. 


“Les femmes sont si étranges.”—Partieron. 


CHAPTER XX. 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


THERE was to be no beating about the bush in 
this case, it was evident. With a wish to abridge 
the interview, or announce the nature of it at 
once, Clara Darrell had gone straight to the main 
question at issue. Here was a truth to be told; 
let it be told without preface or parade—without 
theatrical effect ! 

Mrs. Cuthbert stared hard at the speaker, and 
then closed and reopened her eyes like a woman 
doubtful if she were not dreaming all this. Her 
face changed color, and the red spots on her 
cheeks added to the general ghastliness of its 
hue, before the shaking hand was stretched out 
for the diluted spirits at her elbow. 

“Did you say my daughter Clara?” she whis- 
pered, very huskily. “Did you really say my 
daughter ?” 

“Yes.” 

“God. help me—what is to be done? What 
is the use of your coming to me now ?” she mut- 
tered, looking askance at her visitor over the rim 
of the glass she was holding to her lips, and with 
her teeth chattering against it. 

“Ah! that is what I want to talk to you about, 
mother, if you will let me.” 

“ Mother,” she repeated softly to herself. Then 
she put the glass down untasted, and looked more 
intently and earnestly across at this child of hers. 

“T don’t see the use of it all now,” she repeat- 
ed once more; “and I am afraid of a scene.” 

“T am not going to make a scene.” 

“Or of any emotional display,” she added. “I 
have been recommended to keep myself very qui- 
et, very free from all excitement—I have, indeed.” 

“So have I.” 

“ And you will distress and frighten me; I see 
it in your face,” she whimpered. 

“T will be.very calm—I give you my word,” 
was the daughter’s answer, 

“My heart is wrong, as well as my spine,” she 
added, “and you must remember always that you 
are talking to a poor invalid; you will do that, I 
am sure.” 

“*T will, indeed.” 

“T wish Mrs. MacAlister had come with you,” 
she said, nervously ; “if she had only been here, 
I could have borne this so much better.” 

“T think you are mistaken,” answered Clara. 

“Ah! well—I hope I am, What is it you 
want to say to me after all these miserable years ?” 
she asked. 

“ Have they been miserable years to you, mo- 
ther ?” asked Clara, anxiously, 

She had sat down facing her, but very close, so 
that she could put her hand out and touch hers 
when it was necessary. 

The mother seemed to flinch away again—to 
hide as it were behind the cloak of her illness 
and imperturbability. 

“ Have I not had years of illmess—of an incur- 
able complaint?” she repeated. “Can you ex- 
pect to hear that they were happy ones ?” 

“T should be sorry to hear it,” said Clara; 
“glad to be told, for your sake, for your soul’s 
sake, that they have all been years of sorrow-and 
repentance since you left me and my father.” 

“ An actress talking to me about my soul !” she 
cried, half hysterically, half scornfully. “Oh! if 
you have come to preach to me, you had better 
go down stairs again.” 

“T am no preacher, mother.” 

They were very mournful words which rang 
out now, but they seemed to vibrate in the listen- 
er’s heart, She regarded her wistfully again, 





“T don’t see what you want me to say.” 

“That you are sorry; only say that to me.” 

“ You don’t know what I had to put up with,” 
she replied ; “ how every wish of mine was thwart- 
ed, and every wish of your father’s held up to 
me as law. You don’t know how proud he was, 
how exacting, and how he looked down upon me 
and every friend I had, suspecting, hating, jeer- 
ing at them all. When I married him, I told 
him I could not give up the stage; that it was 
my life, the very breath I drew; he understood 
that when he married me. But he made my life 
a curse by his suspicions, until I flung myself 
away from him. But I’m not sorry; it served 
him right. Everybody said so, everybody thought 
so, and I am not sorry.” 

She was excited now, but it was scarcely Clara 
Darrell’s fault. She reached out her trembling 
hand again for the glass, the contents of which 
she emptied on this occasion, her daughter watch- 
ing her attentively. 

“There ! you see what you have done,” said the 
invalid. “TI told you that you would upset me; 
but it’s as well you should know the truth, now 
hg! have asked for it. His fault, every bit of 
it, although he has not dinned that into your ears 
day after day all this long time, I'll swear.” 

“He spoke of you to me for the first time a 
week or two ago,” was the reply. 

“Oh!” said the mother, tossing her head con- 
temptuously, “that was it! And you had no cu- 
riosity to ask what had become of me ?” 

“They said you were dead,” answered Clara ; 
“T had not dreamed you were living.” 

“That's a pretty way to serve anybody—put- 
ting me into my grave before my time !” she cried, 
with warmth, “Did your father always say I 
was dead ?” 

“My father went to India when I was too 
young to know the truth, and my aunts never said 
a word,” 

“The aunts. Ah, I remember the cats! Dread- 
ful women !” 

Clara Darrell thought herself that the aunts 
bad objectionable traits of character, but she did 
not allude to them on that occasion. A new 
thought struck her suddenly. 

“They never said a word against you all the 
time I was left with them; they let me grow up 
thinking you were like other mothers I had seen 
and known and loved,” said Clara. 

“Oh, my God! you must go away! I can’t 
bear you,” she exclaimed. “ You talk of not dis- 
tressing me, and yet sit there and try to drive me 
mad! I'll not stand it; I will have no more of 
it. Come some other day—some time to-mor- 
row—but go now.” 

She was reaching out her hand for the spirit 
decanter again, when Clara Darrell touched her. 

*“ Don’t take any more of that,” she said. 

“Oh, I’m not in the habit of taking it,” she 
answered, quickly; but the hand was withdrawn 
from the decanter at her daughter’s - bidding. 
“Don’t think I drink; don’t credit me with all 
the vices because I was led away when: I: was 
young. I haven’t been, if you knew all, so very 
bad a woman. Fate was against me, and I was 
a vain fool, and—” 

She met he: daughter’s eager glance, stopped, 
then added : 

“But I’m not sorry I left your father. He 
need not think that. I don’t want him to fancy 
that!” 

“T am not going to tell my father I have seen 
ou,” 

“That’s well. But why not?” she asked, cu- 
riously. 

“T think it would unsettle him.” 

“Not that. And if it did, what of it? You 
don’t mind unsettling me,” she added, peevishly, 
even with jealousy already. 

“T hope I have not said a word to distress you. 
I have been trying not to do so,” said Clara. 

“You could hardly expect me to sit as calm 
and stony as a statue,” she replied, “ and it would 
have been as well if you had kept this secret al- 

” 


“T only learned it a week or two ago, and it 
struck me down at once.” 

“Did it?” 

She looked hard at her daughter again, shiver- 
ed, and drew the Cashmere shawl more closely 
round her. After a moment’s pause she said, in 
a slow tone, 

“Your father is in London again ?” 

“ Yes.” ’ % 

“ Married in ??*y 

6: Why bee 

“We were divorced years ago.. Has he not 
told you that?” 

“ No.” 

“Ah, he does not tell you much, I see,” was 
the reply. “And perhaps it’s as well. Where 
is he living ?” ‘ 

“In London—at present.” 

“T don’t want to know where,” she cried, quick- 
ly. “Idon’t want to hear about him. He is rich, 
I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I believe he is.” 

“T did not leave him because he was poor. It 
would have been all the better for me, in a world- 
ly sense, if I had staid with him. Wouldn’t it?” 

“Tn every sense—yes.” 

“TIshe— But I don’t want to talk about him,” 
she cried ; “ tell me of yourself. What made you 
take to the stage?” 

“A love for it—an impulse which I could not 
restrain.” 

“T know! I know!” she cried, clapping her 
hands together loudly; “and what a life it is! 
What is any other life compared to it, when the 
people talk of you, and your name is on every 
boarding, in every newspaper! And you have 
pres farhous—my own child, too! What would 

give to see you act once in my life! What 
would I give!” 

“Tam getting afraid of it all; Iam longing for 
peace and home,” Clara Darrell confessed. 

“What nonsense!” exclaimed the mother, 
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“Why should you give up fame and fortune, en- 
dowed as you are?” 

“T shall only act once more.” 

“Once more? when?” 

“When I am stronger, and just to keep my 
word with poor Splatterdash.” 

“Oh—h! his benefit. That is in March, I 
think ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tell me what part you are going to take—tell 
me all about it. I shall be so very glad to know 
everything, and to advise you,” she said, with 
brightening eyes. 

“T will come again. I am weary now—I am 
not very strong,” said Clara, faintly. 

“Yes, yes. Come soon, please,” she adjured. 
“T have a claim upon you now. Have I not?” 

“T will come soon.” 

Clara rose and said, “ You are not sorry I have 
told you I am your daughter ?” 
“No; glad,” she answered. 

you go, if you don’t mind.” 

Clara leaned over this strange mother, kissed 
the wasted face, and said, “ Good-by.” As she 
went out of the door the eyes followed her curi- 
ously, yearningly, and remained closed, with one 
thin hand before them, for some minutes, till it 
was lowered and stretched slowly toward the 
brandy. 

Clara was in her own room then, talking to 
Mrs. MacAlister. 

“You did not tell me you were going up stairs 
at once,” said the old actress. ‘Well, are you 
any the worse ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Any the better ?” 

“T think so—I hope so.” 

“ What makes you hope that ?” 

“That I may be of service to her—of comfort 
to her presently.” 

“ Ah! don’t build too much upon that, Clara,” 
answered Mrs. MacAlister; “and don’t forget.” 

“ Forget what ?” 

“The father down stairs.” 

And, after this warning, Mrs. MacAlister with- 
drew. 


“ Kiss me before 





CHAPTER XXL. 
THE WORD OF A DARRELL. 


“ Don’ forget the father down stairs!” What 
made Mrs. MacAlister say that? As if it were 
likely, thought Clara Darrell, as if the proud old 
soldier were not always in her thoughts, and it 
was not always on her mind how to reconcile his 
life with hers and Ernest Archstone’s. And here 
again a third reconciliation, if it were possible, 
and at least peace and pardon resting between 
two lives which a grievous sin had separated. If 
she could see her way to this! If the mother 
could only own how wrong she had been, and the 
father say, “I bear no enmity in my heart against 
you now,” it would be well for both. There was 
another thought rankling in Clara’s mind also— 
the money which had been bequeathed to the 
mother, and on the proceeds of which she was 
living. If that could be swept scornfully away 
she would be happier. Surely no new life for 
this mother, living complacently on the tempter’s 
bounty to the end. When should she tell her 
father? It was not politic to surprise him with 
the fact that his runaway wife was up stairs and 
in ambush, and that the daughter visited her oc- 
casionally ; he was hasty, and would not acknowl- 
edge the position, or see the benefit to be derived 
fromit. He would only fear there was treason in 
the camp, and the daughter siding with the bad 
mother against the good father. He would not 
guess the end in view, the aim and object of her 
wishes; and so once more a secret between father 
and child until the light was stronger on her path 
in life, and she could see her way more clearly to 
the end of it. There would presently come the 
sunshine, wherein no falsities could live, and he 

_ would bless her for her thoughtfulness in time. 

A week afterward she was not quite certain of 
the wisdom of her step, or of the eternal sun- 
shine at the end of her journey. The mother 
had become fretful, exacting, jealous—or rather 
had discovered an opportunity of displaying her 
various weak points, of which it was evident she 
had a great many, and which Mrs. MacAlister 
had skillfully avoided in a great degree by leav- 
ing the room when they began te assert them- 
selves prominently and objectionably. 

Clara Darrell was a woman of sentiment, the 
reader is aware—a poor, weak heroine at the 
best—and she was possibly the worst woman to 
cope with “Mrs, Cuthbert.” Clara looked for- 
ward too sanguinely to results, believed too read- 
ily, saw signs of moral improvement and ad- 
vancement in little spasmodic efforts which end- 
ed with her visits, and by degrees became to an 
extent the victim rather than the companion and 
guide. 

There was no intention on the mother’s part to 
deceive her, and there was a fitful, wild affection, 
which came to the elder woman very rapidly, 
born of Clara’s growing love for her, and of that 
terrible isolation which she had endured for 
years. She would fret now if Clara was not al- 
ways at her beck and call, and give way to angry 
fits of weeping if Clara alluded to the father as 
one whom it was still her duty to study first. 

Here, sad fact to record as it may be, was no 
Traviata borne down by remorse—a poor, panic- 
stricken, middle-aged female, who, having lost all 
her lovers, finds that time is left for weeping and 
wailing. There was no real penitence at the 
heart’s core of Clara Darrell’s mother; she was 
the “ Little Cuthbert” of the London stage still, 
only time had gone by, and left her powerless for 
harm. She might sigh and shake her head to 
please her daughter, but the real regrets were for 
the sudden termination of her stage career, the 
disappearance of her stage admirers, the solitary 
confinement to that up-stairs room, shut away 
from the glare and glitter of a world which she 
had loved with all her soul. 





“Tf I could only get about!” she said one day ; 
“if I only had my strength and health, I should 
still be famous. Why, I am only forty-four now ; 
what’s that on the stage, where I should not look 
more than thirty? It’s youth st:.1—comparative 
youth—and I am like a convict in her cell here. 
The best actresses are about my age ; they’re not 
chits like you. I can act as well as ever, too— 
and people would run after me as much. That 
Mrs. MacAlister was the rage at sixty; think of 
that! And I have been struck out of it so young. 
Oh! it is hard—it is hard !” 

Clara would endeavor to reason with her, but 
it was a'vain effort, generally ending in hysterics, 
and the expression of a belief that her child— 
her only child—was trying to kill her by sheer 
aggravation. Sometimes she would appear to be 
impressed by Clara’s manner, and now and then, 
not very often, she was impressed in earnest, and 
sat shuddering and cowering away from her. But 
it was the same woman the next morning, and 
the up-hill battle had to be fought again, and with 
the same heart-weary termination. 

Had it not been for Ernest Archstone’s visits, 
the young actress might not have gathered 
strength so rapidly; but he, still penitent and 
humble and on his very best behavior, added that 
brightness to her life which was absolutely neces- 
sary. Colonel Darrell had simply, as he told 
Mrs. MacAlister, to “grin and bear “it.” The 
course of true love was too strong for him after 
all, and had carried away all his former reso- 
lutions. 

He was a vacillating old stupid, nothing more 
—but, Heaven be thanked, his daughter Clara 
was getting well and strong, and would soon be 
out of the doctor’s hands for good. Till then 
only he and Ernest Archstone should see her. 
Those sisters of his who would not go back to 
Derbyshire, and who “were very comfortable, 
dear Leonard, thank you, and don’t trouble about 
us,” might wait. They were born to wait, per- 
haps, and, poor women, they had passed their 
lives in waiting. Waiting for a proper appreci- 
ation of their sterling characters and of the good- 
ness of their motives, waiting even for husbands, 
who were scarce in Derbyshire, and not to be cap- 
tured even by middle-aged spinsters with a fair 
amount of capital of their own in the three-per- 
cents. 

Colonel Darrell attended all the meetings be- 
tween Ernest Archstone and his daughter now. 
He sat there, the grim third person who was “ no 
company.” He would not allow too much “ tom- 
foolery” out of his presence; he had not made 
up his mind about anything; he told them both 
regularly and during every interview that was ac- 
corded they must not rely too much upon his 
generosity. Once he somewhat’ disturbed the 
equanimity of Ernest Archstone, who certainly 
was extremely irritable at times, by telling him 
that if Clara could only make up her mind to 
marry an old friend of his—a Major Elphicks, of 
good family and position, and only'a few years 
older than she was, he could not tell precisely 
how many, for Elphicks made up so confounded- 
ly well—it would be a wise act, and he was sure 
Elphicks would make her one of the best of hus- 
bands. 

“My dear dad, he’s only a betting man,” cried 
Clara. “His life is passed in laying wagers on 
anything and everything.” 

“* Well, now you mention it,” said the father, 
“he did lay me twenty pounds that you would be 
acting before a month was over—the idiot.” 

“A complete idiot, sir; you are quite right,” 
exclaimed Ernest Archstone, suddenly beginning 
to walk about the room in a wild-beast fashion 
that was a little trying to the nerves. “It is 
through him that my happiness has been put off 
in this indefinite way ; he has been always a shad- 
ow on me.” 

“ But I don’t like him a bit, Ernest,” said Clara, 

“ That’s nothing to do with it, Clara; if he likes 
you, he becomes grossly objectionable to me,” 
cried the actor. “I shall slay him yet.” 

“ He’s a gentleman by birth—I knew his father 
—and what the deuce do I know about you, sir?” 
cried the Colonel. 

“Father, you are forgetting I am not to be agi- 
tated by anything,” said Clara, plaintively. 

“ Yes, yes, my dear, soIam. I have finished,” 
he said; ‘it is not likely I would say a word to 
distract you now. But it was silly of this Major 
to talk of your acting within a month, and insist- 
ing upon betting twenty pounds with me, was it 
not?” 

“ You forget Mr. Splatterdash’s benefit, father,” 
said Clara, with great demureness. 

“Splatterdash’s* benefit! What— what on 
earth has the benefit of that confounded cad to 
do with you?” 

“T promised to do one /eetle scene from Romeo 
and Juliet. 1 promised long before your return 
from India, and if I am well enough, I should like 
to keep my word.” 

“Gracious heavens !” ejaculated the father. 

“There goes twenty pounds, Colonel,” said the 
actor. 

“Hang the twenty pounds! I don’t mind the 
money ; and—can’t you sit down for a minute, 
sir, instead of walking about like a polar bear?” 

Ernest Archstone took a seat by Clara’s side. 

“ Splatterdash was in great trouble—out of his 
wits, and the brokers in, poor fellow,” the daugh- 
ter explained, “and I gave him my word I would 
act. The word of a Darrell.” 

“Humph,” said the Colonel. 

“ You would not like me to break that ?” Clara 
added. 

“T should like to break Splatterdash’s neck,” 
was the reply; “ but you may not be well enough 
to think of it.” 

“Then I will not act. 
to break my word—” 

“T don’t ask you to do that; I haven’t said 
80,” the Colonel called out. 

“And it’s only a small scene,” said Ernest— 
“the balcony scene in Romeo and Juliet, where” — 


And even if you ask me 





“T know, sir; I don’t want to be told what the 
balcony scene in Romeo and Juliet is like. Good 
God! I knew it by heart before you were born,” 
cried the father, indignantly. 

“Then I may act, papa, this once?” inquired 
Clara. 

“This once!” he said, with a low groan. 

“Yes, this once,” she repeated, “and for the 
last time.” 

“You say that—of your own free-will?” he 
cried ; “on the word of a Darrell, too?” 

“On the word of a Darrell, it shall be the last 
appearance of Clara Galveston on any stage,” 
she answered, earnestly. 

“Very good,” cried the father. “That’s right, 
Clara, and [ll take a stall to see you act. There 
—and by Jove, I'll take your aunts !” 

Clara put her arms round his neck and kissed 
him. Ernest Archstone took the liberty of shak- 
ing him by the hand most vigorously. 

“You have nothing to do with it, sir; don’t 
pull me about like this,” cried Colonel Darrell. 
“ Leave go.” 

“I see the kindness of your heart, Colonel,” 
said Ernest, “‘ and, besides—I play Romeo.” 

“ The devil you do!” said the Colonel, astonish- 
ed for an instant, and then he added, shortly, 

“Oh, the devil doubt you, I should have said.” 


(To BR CONTINUED.) 





Parasols, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 340. 


Tue cover of the parasol Fig. 1 is of white brocade, 

a border woven in the material ; it is lined with 

red Surah. The handle, which is of light polished 

wood, is ornamented with a bow of ret and cream 
white satin ribbon. 

The parasol Fig. 2 is covered with red satin de Lyon, 
and trimmed at the top and bottom with an applied 
border of black Spanish lace. The lining is white lus- 
tring. The stick is of polished yellow wood. A red 
satin ribbon bow is tied about the handle. 

The dark brown Surah cover of the parasol Fig. 3 is 
bordered with plaid Surah satin ; it is lined with cream- 
colored figur foulard, The handle is dark brown 
wood inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and is furnished 
with a ribbon loop and bow. 

The parasol Fig. 4 is covered with steel blue satin 
trimmed with a border in Spanish embroidery, and 
lined with light blue lustring. The hooked handle is 
of light polished wood, and is ornamented with a bow 
of light and dark blue satin ribbon, 


Edgings for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 340. 


Tur edging Fig. 1 is worked with narrow serpentine 
braid and medium fine cotton in the following man- 
ner: 1st round.—* 2 dc. (double crochet) separated by 
5 ch. (chain stitch) on the next point of the braid, 4 ch., 
1 de. on the braid half way between the point and the 
hollow, as shown in the illustration; 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the next point, not yet working it off; 1 dc. 
on the braid half way between the hollow and the next 
point, working off the upper vein of it and the pre- 
ceding sc. together; 4.ch.; repeatfrom *. 2d round. 
—At the other side of the braid, « 1 sc. on the next 
and 1 sc. on the following point, working off both to- 
gen 5 ch., 1 de. half way between the point and the 

llow, and 1 dc. half way between the hollow and the 
next point, working them off together; 5 ch.; repeat 
from x. 3d round.—Alternately 1 dc. on the follow- 
ing 3d st. in the preceding round, and 2 ch. 

he ed; Fig. 2 is worked with mignardise braid 
in the following manner: 1st round.—Alternately catch 
together the next 3 loops with 1 sc.,and work 5ch. 2d 
round.—1 sc. on middie ch. of the next 5 in the 
— round, * 1 de. on the middle ch. of the fol- 
owing 5,1 sc. and 5 dc. around the upright veins of 
the preceding dc.,1 sc. on the same st. on which the 
single dc. was worked; repeat from *. 3d round.— 
Alternately catch together the next 8 loops on the oth- 
er side of the mignardise with 1 sc., and work 4 ch, 


Insertion for Dresses, etc.—Knot-Work. 
See illustration on page 340. 


Turs insertion can be worked with linen twine, cot- 
ton, coarse silk, or tapestry wool, according to the pur- 
pose for which it is designed. To make it, cut knot- 
ting threads twenty inches long; take up two at a 
time, fold them through the middle, and tie them once; 
then pin the knots at intervals, as shown in the illus- 
tration, on the long cushion which is required for knot- 
work, and work for the Ist round as follows: Guide a 
double thread along over the ends, working 2 b. st. 1. 
(button-hole stitch loop) around it with each end in 
turn. 2d round (4 ends are required for each pattern 
figure).—*« With the 4th of the next 4 ends work 2 b. 
st. l. aronnd the middle 2 ends, then with the ist end 
work 2 b. st. |. around the middle 2; repeat from x. 
8d round.—Work as in the Ist round. 4th round (24 
ends are required for each pattern figure).—* Twice 
alternately guide the Ist of the next 24 ends diagonaliy 
over the 2d-12th ends, and work 2 b. st. |. with each of 
the latter in turn around the former; then work a sim- 
ilar figure in the opposite direction with the 13th-24th 
ends, working around the 24th end as previously around 
the ist; repeat from *. 5th round.—* With the 28d 
and @th ends of one and the ist and 2d ends of the 
following pattern figure work 414 double knots; then 
slip the ist of these 4 ends between the 23d and 24th 
ends, and the 4th of them between the ist and 2d ends 
from which the 44 double knots proceeded; draw 
the ends closely, and work 4 double knot; slip the 
9th-12th of the next 24 ends, in the manner shown in 
the illustration, over the 13th-16th ends, and under 
the 17th-20th ends, and the 5th-S8th ends under the 
13th-16th and over the 17th-20th ends; repeat from *. 
6th round.—Work as in the 4th round, working the 
figures in opposite directions, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, Tth-9th rounds.—Work as in the ist-3d. 10th 
round.—With the 8d and 4th of each 4 ends work 1 b. 
st. |, around the Ist 2 ends, tarn the surplus thread of 
the 4 ends to the wrong side, secure them with the 
needle, and clip them. 


Crochet-Work for Carriage or Cradle Afghans. 
See illustration on page 340. 


Ts pretty crochet pattern for afghans is worked 
with double zephyr wool, either in two shades of a 
single color or in contrasting colors, using the darker 
one for the ground. Begin with a foundation of the 
requisite width, and work back and forth as follows: 
1st round.—1 sc. (single crochet) on every st. (stitch) of 
the foundation. 2d round.—1 ch. (chain stitch), then 1 
sc. around the upper veins of every sc. in the preceding 
round. 3d round.—Crochet on the right side of the 
work. Take up the lighter shade, work with the darker 
2 sc. on the next 2 st. in the preceding round, at the 
same time working around the light wool, « keeping 
the dark st. on the needle, and using the light wool, 3 
times alternately put the wool over the needle, and 
take up a st. from the next of the 8 st. directly below 
in the round before the last (see illustration), work off 
with 1 st. all the light veins on the needle, put the light 
wool to the back of the work, and with the dark wool 
take up 1 st. from around both upper veins of the next 
st. in the preceding round, work off the 3 veins on the 
needle together, then work 3 sc. on the following 3 st., 
working around the light wool which is thus carried 
forward; repeat from *. After completing the 3d 
round, work alternately as in the 2d and 8d rounds. 
working around the light wool in the 2d round, and 
transposing the pattern, so as to bring the light blocks 
in each row above the dark blocks in the preceding 
row of pattern figures, as shown in the illustration. 








PRAGUE. 


ee first thing that every one does upon ar- 
riving at Prague (says the artist of these 
graphic sketches of the Bohemian capital) is to 
hurry off at once to the grand old bridge, the 
most perfect medieval structure of the kind in 
Europe, with its graceful gateway towers and 
strange groups of statuary over each pier. We, 
of course, did as all the world does, and found 
ourselves upon the bridge at Prague one calm 
and beautiful evening, just as the harvest-moon 
was rising over the buildings of the Hradschin. 
The spires of the cathedral and the Benedictine 
abbey, and the long line of roof of the vast pal- 
ace, formed a silhouette against the clear sky. 
The churches and buildings of the Kleinseite lay 
at the foot of the great Bohemian Acropolis in 
deep shadow, the gloom here and there height- 
ened, rather than illuminated, by the gleam from 
some house window or lamp reflected in a long 
train of light on the rippled surface of the Mol- 
dau. Looking in the opposite direction, the count- 
less towers, spires, and domes of the Altstadt 
seemed to rise as if by magic, brilliantly lit up 
by the moonbeams. A more tranquil and beau- 
tiful scene could not be imagined. And a feel- 
ing came over the mind that this must indeed 
be the perpetual abode of peace, and an earthly 
Utopia. Just opposite to where we stood gazing 
upon this enchanting scene was a tall bronzed 
statue, and as the moon rose higher, its gleams 
fell upon the face of the figure, and revealed a 
sad but noble countenance, whose downcast eyes 
were fixed intently upon a crucifix. In a mo- 
ment all ideas of peace and Utopia were banish- 
ed, for upon the very spot where we stood a most 
atrocious crime had been perpetrated five cen- 
turies back, for it was here that John Nepomu- 
cine was assassinated by order of the cowardly 
and jealous Wenceslaus for refusing to reveal the 
confession of the Queen. This seems to have 
been the prelude to acts of even greater violence, 
for within a few years Prague gained the unen- 
viable notoriety of being the first city in Europe 
which had made religion the excuse for wholesale 
carnage and devastation. For more than two 
centuries, with few intermissions, its streets were 
the scene of insurrection and every kind of vio- 
lence, until in the year 1618 a flame was here 
kindled which set the whole of Europe in a blaze, 
and for thirty years deluged Germany in blood. 
Nor did its troubles end here; for Prague may 
be regarded as the chief theatre of the Seven 
Years’ War; and even so late as 1848 its streets 
again flowed with human blood. 

The great palace of the Hradschin, which has 
for centuries looked down upon these turbulent 
scenes, is now to become the residence of the 
Crown Prince of Austria and his bride, and let 
us hope that happier days are in store for this 
beautiful city. The palace of the Hradschin, 
though by no means one of the most magnificent 
royal residences in Europe, is probably one of 
the largest. Its size may be judged by the fact 
that it incloses within its court-yards a cathedral, 
a Benedictine abbey, a royal convent, and pos- 
sesses nearly five hundred apartments, the most 
interesting of which are the Coronation Hall and 
the noble Hall of King Ladislaus, a building of 
very nearly the same dimensions as Westminster 
Hall, London. The most ancient portion of this 
immense palace-is its eastern extremity, where 
several towers of the old castle of the Bohemian 
kings exist. Amongst them is the Daliborka—a 
name as ominous in Bohemian history as the 
Bastile in that of France, or the Star-Chamber 
in England. Here are to be seen the torture 
chamber and dungeons that make one shudder 
to think of the agony which their unfortunate 
occupants must have endured. 

The cathedral is a copy of that of Cologne, and, 
like that great church, remained unfinished down 
to our own time ; it is now being completed by the 
addition of a nave. Within, the building is a per- 
fect museum of antiquities, monuments, pictures, 
bronzes, mosaics, and carvings of every date and 
age. The vast silver shrine of St. John Nepomu- 
cine, with its costly but tasteless ornaments in the 
style of the eighteenth century, occupies a part of 
the south aisle, and the beautiful Chapel of St. 
Wensel, with its ancient frescoes and mosaics, 
forms the south transept. The Benedictine church, 
with its twin spires and ancient crypt, is to the east 
of the cathedral, and contains monuments of the 
Bohemian kings from the tenth century. 

A portion of the great palace called the Da- 
menstift forms a singular kind of convent for no- 
ble ladies. The nuns, or rather “ canonesses,” 
are allowed to attend balls, operas, concerts, etc., 
and may, after leaving the “ Stift,” marry. The 
present Queen of Spain was for some years Lady 
Abbess. The chapel of the Damenstift is shown 
in our view, immediately below the cathedral. 
Nearly adjoining is a portion of the palace, which 
has indeed a sinister notoriety. Within it were 
held the meetings of the Bohemian Diet, and on 
the 28d of May, 1618, the Imperial Councillors 
Slawata and Martinitz were thrown out of win- 
dow by the other members of the Diet. ' The 
places where they fell are marked by two obe- 
lisks. This piece of lawless brutality was the 
commencement of the Thirty Years’ War. 

The Palace of Wallenstein, whose name is so 
mixed up with that terrible time, is in the Klein- 
seite, immediately below the imperial palace. It 
still belongs to the Wallenstein family, and its 
graceful buildings and pretty gardens are well 
kept. Crossing the bridge, the first object which 
attracts our attention is the noble old bridge 
tower erected by that great benefactor to Prague, 
the Emperor Carl ITV. This tower is said to have 
resisted the whole forces of Gustavus Adolphus 
for fourteen weeks, and to have saved the Altstadt 
from falling into the hands of the Swedes, 

The Rathhaus, in the Altstadt, has been the 
scene of almost countless horrors. From the 
great window shown in our sketch, the Hussites, in 
1419, flung out the German members of the Town 
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Council upon the pikes of the armed mob be- 
neath, Thesame horrible cruelty was again per- 
petrated in 1483, and in 1621 and 1633 wholesale 
executions took place here, and German venge- 
ance disgraced itself by cruelty almost as hor- 
rible as the atrocities perpetrated by the so-call- 
ed “National Party” of the Bohemians. The 
Theinkireche, with its graceful spires and lofty 
nave, is tochurehes what the celebrated Vicar of 
Bray is to viears, Erected in 1407, ‘t was first a 
Catholic church, then given over to the Hussites, 
then to the Utraquists, then to the Calvinists, 
then to the Lutherans, and in 1622 was returned 
to its first Tycho Brahe, the cele- 
brated astronomer, is buried here, We must not 
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1. Hradschin. 2 Cathedral. 38. Damenstift. 4. Wallenstein Palace. 5, Rathhaus. 6. Theinkirche. 


SKETCHES IN PRAGUE, 


omit to mention two of the very interesting sights 
of Prague—the old thirteenth-century synagogue 
and the Jews’ burial-ground, both in the Juden- 
stadt. In the synagogue is to be seen the great 
banner given by Rudolph IT. to the Jews for as- 
sisting him in his wars. 

Tourists visiting Prague for the first time 
should be prepared for one or two Bohemian pe- 
culiarities. That of kissing the hand is rather 
startling to ladies. This practice is now being 
given up in the larger shops in the more fre- 
quented parts of the town, and the polite shop- 
keeper simply says at parting, “I kiss your hand, 
gracious lady.” In the older and more national 
part of the town ladies must not be astonished if 





the polite shop-keeper does really give effect to his 
words, . It is, however, always done in the most 
respectful manner, and should never be resisted. 

Prague is certainly the head-quarters of organ- 
grinders. Those who wish to accustom their ears 
to noises of every description can not do better 
than spend a few weeks in the Bohemian capital. 

The Bohemian cuisine is peculiar, and those 
who object to garlic should not leave their hotel 
to dine ata restaurant. Those, however, who are 
adventurous enough to try the national style of 
feeding will find it solid, though greasy; but let 
them carefully avoid an abominable dish called 
“ Blau gesottene Karpfen.” This horror consists 
of a fat, flabby carp, served up cold in oil, stuffed 


7. Jews’ Burial Ground, 









with raisins, and covered with grated sugar. 
Good guides are to be obtained at the hotels, but 
visitors should carefully avoid the ‘* touts” that 
abound in the streets, Prague is by no means a 
cheap place to live in, and those who wish to 
economize will do well to avoid it, as, although 
less expensive than Vienna or Berlin, living is far 
dearer than in the great majority of German 
towns. Life, however, is very pleasant at Prague, 
but strangers should be very careful not to mix 
themselves up with any political party, Our ad- 


vice to those visiting or staying at Prague is, Hear 
everything that the Bohemians say of the Ger- 
mans, and everything that the Germans have to 
say about the Bohemians, but believe neither ! 
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DESIGN FOR MUSIC PORTFOLIO, BLOTTING-BOOK, ALBUM, ETC.—CREWEL-WORK.—From tue Sourn Kenstncron Royat Scuoon or Art Neepie-Work. 


MUSIC PORTFOLIO COVER. 


HE South Kensington Royal School of Art 

Needle-Work design above is very popular 
for portfolios, blotting-book covers, and albums, 
the style of work and coloring depending of course 
upon the use to which it is to be applied. Follow- 
ing precisely the design given, with the inscrip- 
tion “Musyc” and a blank below for holding 





name or date, it is of course only suitable for a 
musie portfolio, and is ordinarily worked on dark 
écru linen of coarse texture with brown crewels. 
The work is then only in outline in stem stitch, 
directions for which have already been given in 
the Bazar. In this case, however, the letters are 
worked solid in continuous lines of stem stitch, 
and the bee or wasp in the right-hand lower cor- 
ner is also solid, thus giving the needful empha- 





sis to the design. For blotting-books the two 
scrolls are of course omitted, and the design is 
usually worked in crewels in the coloring appro- 
priate—greens and pinks, birds in browns and 
creams, leaves worked in stem stitch, flowers in 
feather stitch and stem stitch, birds in feather 
stiteh. By varying the color and stitch, new 
effects can be produced, so that the design is 
scarcely recognizable as the same. For albums, 





velvet or satin is used as the background, and 
the design is worked in silks. For this the col- 
oring is either true to nature (and this being a 
natural design, such coloring is most appropriate), 
or it may be in one or two shades of one color; 
flowers and leaves in outline, birds and wasp in 
gold or silver thread; or birds with beak, eyes, 
and claws in gold, body in silks, in colors to suit 
the taste, : 
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BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN, 
And all who, in consequence of overwork, find them- 
selves suffering from a gradually increasing brain and 
nervons exhaustion, and who feel that they are slowly 
losing vitality and the power to do their best, and that 


a breakdown in the near future is almost inevitable, | 


will find in Compound Oxygen a new agent of cure 
and restoration, which acts as a revitalizer—and this 
with a promptness that at once stops the downward 
drift. The paralysis which so often arrests the steps 
of business men and hard brain-workers after they 
bave passed middie life, might in most cases be pre- 
vented by an occasional use of this revitalizing agent. 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its Nature and 
Action, is sent free. Address Drs. Stankey & Pa.en, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—( Com.) 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE | 


AFTER SMOKING OR CHEWING. 


Ruxse the mouth witb about a wineglassful of water | 


into which five or six drops of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate have been put, after smoking or chewing; it 
will purify and sweeten your breath.—{ Adv. } 





Try Riker’s American Face Powder. Warrant- 
ed harmless, and indorsed by all the leading Lyric 
dramatic artists. Sold everywhere at 25 cents. 
Those who prefer a liquid preparation will find 
Riker’s Cream of Roses the most satisfactory 
article they can use.—[ Com. ] 





His boots had more wrinkles than an old concertina, 
but he had a bottle of German Corn Remover and said 
he guessed he could stand it. Sold by Druggists. 25 
cents.—[Adv.] 





DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and Chronic diseases ; Turkish, Russian, Roman, and all 


other Baths; Electricity, Swedish Movement, Spring | 


Waters, etc., are employed. Send for Circular.—{ Adv. } 





Tur most searching investigation from the ablest 


chemists fails to find anything in Hanford’s None Such | 


Baking Powder except = Cream Tartar and finest 
Bicarb. Soda. All others have filling,as starch, flour, &c. 
—([(Com.] 








ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other pre 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dy: — without fear of 


the ills resulting from heavy, in 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 
_Rovat Baxtne Powprr Co., New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO.,, 
Dorchester, Mass. — 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pieces. $30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 850 
Richly Decorated Fr'ch China Tea Sets,44 pieces. 12 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 00; white........... 3 25 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. 14 00 
ue os Dinner Knives, per doz......... 3 00 
SO ALL HOU SEPURNISHING GOODS. 

sacmieas Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 

application. Estimates furnished. 


C, L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer free of 
charge. Sent C.O0.D. or P.O. Money Order. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentiemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Establiehed 1874. For circular, address 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


PER HAIR, 


igestible food. Sold 












- SUPERFLUOUS 


re Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
— for removing radically and permanently afl 
nee ing ee ae from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may Fam Mme. JULIAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 


30 LOVELY Moss-Rose Bom 8 fee Ase’t. Chromo me Cutie, 
name on, 1c. A 82-col. story Peper Free 
every order. Axxxioan Cagp Co., West bay Nam 











ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND 
DECORATIVE PORCELAIN. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELLER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is appro- 
yriated to a very complete stock of fine BRONZES, 
Muntel Sets, Marble, Bronze, and Polished Brass 
CLOCKS, with chimes and (patented) stem-winding 
attachments controlled by this house; travelling 
Clocks, &c., together with choicest pieces of decor- 
ative PORCELAIN, in Plaques, Vases, Jardinieres, &c., 
of the Royal Worcester, Minton, and other favorite 
| Wares, selected with critical taste and of the latest 
| importation, forming a collection of rare merit. 

Visits, if for inspection only, are particularly invited. 








| DR. WARNER'S 
‘CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Maierial, 

called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks, with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affect- 
ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
ure. 

For sale by leading Mer- 
chants, Price by muil $1 25. 


WARNER BRO’S, 
372 Broadway, N.Y. 














U niversally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A — and refreshing 
| Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
| Pre; pene by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 


Pharmacien e 1'¢ Classe 


de la Faculté de Paris, 


27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
| Sold by all Chemists 
\ and Druggists. 


75 cents” the box. 


- 'THURBER'S BIRD SEED, 


Properly Mixed in 
l-lb. ‘Cartoons. 

Our Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
ed, combined by an expert, 
and neatly packed in one- 
4B} pound cartoons, with a piece 
of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
toon. If you wish your Birds 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
THURBER’S Bird Seed; also 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 
ages to go with the Seed. 









FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
rreTH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 


a beneficial effect on the TEETH and GuMs, 
Impure Breartu, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 





use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
| fi Scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists, 





NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART. | 
| MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 


Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 


| lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our | 


} 
| Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 
| HARPER & BROTHERS. 





BACK SUPPORTING SHOULDER BRACE, 


Is so constructed that it 
‘ gives a strengthening sup- 
ey) port to the back and draws 
the shoulders back so as to 

expand the chest, throwin, 
; the body into an erect a 
. . gracef | position. Price, 
‘$1.60 by mail. 





Give waist 
. 4 measure. Send for circular 
j and illustrated price-list of 
“« Hygienic 
Undergarments 


TO 
, Mrs. A. FLETCHER & CO. 
mn 6 E, lath St., N. ¥. City. 


CRISOLINE 


BLONDE HAIR WASH. 


We guarantee this preparation to be free from all 
objectionable qualities. 

By its use, after a few applications, the Hair acquires 
that beautiful Sunny Hue or Blonde color so univer- 
sally sought after and admi 

The CRISOLINE, by its mild stimulating action, the 
growth of the Hair is promoted, and from its strength- 
ening qualities any tendency to falling off is arres 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
CHARLES MARCHAND, French Chemist, New York. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
DELLUC & CO.,635 Broadway, New York, 
Importing and Dispensing French Chemists. 
Send for Circular, and mention Harper's Bazar. 
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Now is the Time to Subscribe, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


For May 10, 1881, 


Contains the opening chapters of two new 
Serial Stories, entitled 


THE CRUISE OF THE “GHOST,” 


By WM. L. ALDEN, 
Author of “‘ The Moral Pirates,” 





AND 


SUSIE KINGMAN’S DECISION ; 
Or, the Story of a May Party, 


By KATE R. McDOWELL. 


NOTICE. 


The publishers will furnish Harper's MaGaztne, 
beginning with the June Number (which is the com- 
mencement of Volume 63), and Harrrr’s Youne Pro- 
PLR, beginning with Number 80, published May 10, 
1881 (containing the first instalments of the new 
serials), the two periodicals together for one year, on 
receipt of FIVE DOLLARS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 
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for 1 tids and the Aged. An 
incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 
A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 


Intestines. 
S justly celebrated Dietetic P sraeutey ds is, 
in ed rom th Re the 
zired PLINT 
CEREAL, a sold extract, ‘the inven- 


tion a: a po A. Chemist. It h 








number of Chemists and Physicians--re ting 
° araen.” a MOst cearee 2 of medical science--as the 
7, Ost ABLE D & LE 
R THE“ H_ AND PROTECTION 

oF P INFANTS xD. 
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in it 


chat which makes Sirona Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Biood. 
That which is easy of Digestion--never 
| constipating. That which is kind and 
| friendly to the Brain, and that which 
| acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders incidental to childh 

And. sinite it would pe = ae eo to te eonesive at 

nm Food or Desse 


li ae Fe Nourishing an and Ba OS 

Dyspepsia and General a Depility.” ite Rare 

Excellence ~ a ry seases, ie Medicinal in 

Dysentery. hron t—- and Cholera 
¢ infantum, 


HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 














ecorative Art Needlework. 


BENTLEY BROS., 856 Broadway, 


(OPPOSITE PDOMESTIO BUILDING. ) 


Splendid assortment of designs and commenced 
—. a SILKS, FLOSSES, &c. 
Goods. Lowest Prices. Catalogues free. 


102 oun." NAME Srromotzt Rew Ts on 198 
pes SE ere es 


Sie Latyont Can Book oth containing sarmplesof all our Cards, 
rin Antenioast Carp Co., Northf 
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Self. iting Window Shade Rollers, 


to All Others. 
ASK youn en UPHOLSTERER FOR THEM. 


MANUFACTURED AT 


81, 83 & 85 Centre St., New York. 











ASK FOR 


THE DIADEM COMB. 


PA'TENTED. 





GOLD, SILVER, AND NICKEL PLATE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO., 


NEW YORK. 
BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 
hee emerge re by ne ol best 
hysicians as not injurious to 
ul vo ssa Reith. For sale by Chicago 
sit Corset Co. 67 Washington St., 
wok Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 
pn areas $175. Lady Canvassing Apis 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Have just opened a Large Assortment of 


Oriental Goods, 


INCLUDING 











Carpets and Rugs, 


Ancient and Modern Embroideries, 


Portiere and Window Curtains, 
Piano and Table Covers, 
ANTIQUE TOWELS for 
APPLIQUE WORK, &c. 


649, 651, & 655 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


} The unparalleled success of 
bg this — addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
“/ APPEARANCE given to reo | wearer. 
They make a thin face appear ful ~~ 
mir the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are hi P. 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being m 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR the CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature isa, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing awa 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with — 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of I" 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


























isa very usefularticle. It 
4 on 2 ep valle out of 


ar holds two thim- 
bles, large or =. a vel- 


se! 

to this. Lye beg be a it. Sample, 

with best terms 

on the cones SO ete ik in postage 
stamps or currency. Address niy-4 or 

ders to F. M. Van Erren, 208 LaSalle St., Chicago, lla 


OF ALL CELEBRITIES, 
Views of Chicago, &c. Catalogue of 
over 1500, and prices whol ie and 
retail, sent free. E. LOVEJOY, 


88 State Street, Chicago. 


TTY’ ORGANS, 18 nseful stops, 5 sete reed 
BEA 8 only $65. Pianos, [bet inte’ 
nex. Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








E.RUUET & 5 


Grand and Alle St, New York. 
DRESS GOODS. 


PLAIN AND LACE 


BUNTINGS. 


100 PIECES ALL-WOOL LACE BUNTINGS, 29c. 

200 PIECES FINE WOOL LACE BUNTINGS, 15c, 

85 PIECES 40-INCH VERY FINE CASHMERES, 
ALL THE NEW SHADES, x 65c.; SELLING 
TO-DAY REGULAR AT 90 


40 PIECES 46-INCH NUNS’ VEILINGS AT 49. 
50 PIECES DOUBLE WIDTH ALL-WOOL 


FRENCH LACE BUNTING 


AT 48c, SOLD REGULAR AT T5c 
WE WARRANT ALL OUR BUNTINGS 
PERFECT, 


DOLMANS 


IN SILK AND SATIN DE LYON, HANDSOMELY 
TRIMMED, PASSEMEN ‘TERIE, ‘eum E, AND 
FRINGE, $9 50, $13 75, $16, $19 5¢ 

FINE IMPORTED SATIN DE LYON DOLMANS, 

$25; FORMERLY SOLD AT $35. 


FASHION MAGAZINE, SPRING, 1881. 


With valuable information for those living at a dis- 
tance from New York on the many 
perplexing questions of 


“WHAT TO WEAR.” 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
50c. per Annum; 









Single Copies, 15c. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 31114 Grand St., 
58, , 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen | St. 





SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue 


Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Oloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &c. 


Prompt and special attention given to mail orders. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO., 


__ Broadway and 10th St., N. Y. 





The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 





gate it wonderfu 


We e Sick 7 


par to e Ww ail 


'Biliousness, Piles, Sosetigating, 5 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
met and Nervous Disorders. 


7 Why have sleepless ahve 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in HA 
health. dtis a dry, vegetable compound a 


ot it of your Druggqist, he as order 


Sor you. rice 7 a 
WELLS, biowanoowt , Proprietors, 
 (Willsena ome a (o., Propist ve. 





Mme. GURNEY & Co., 
6 East 14th St., N.Y. 
Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers 
and Importers of Real Honiton and 
Point Lace Braids. How to Make Lace, 250 
Illustrations of all the Stitches, 50e., post free, 
ee ae 3c. for Illustrated Price-List. “ea 


BRIG A warm iron passed over 
[G68 & C0. GO ine back of these PAPERS 
TRANSFERS the Pattern 
to any fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroide Ini- 
tial Letters, and Bra: sldine. 
Supplied by all 
ZEPHYR WOOL STORES, 
Three books of Patterns 
sent, post free, on receipt 
of Ten Cents, 

392 Broadway,N.Y. 
Supplied at Wholesale by 
B. ULMANN & €O., 

96 and 98 Grand St., N.Y. 


$7) A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Txuve & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 











Established 1840. 


JONES. 


SPRING GOODS OPEN. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


SILKS AND SATINS. A SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


press Goops. 3 vb BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 0 O FANCY Goons. 
DOMESTICS. O Unperwrar. 
LINENS. 0 OC Tacks. 


oS ONES 








Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York etnesnidl 





SHOES. 0 O Curuerry. 
Uenneaniane a) OCROCKERY 
FURNITURE. ° O° GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. 0 A_O REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. “Hou SEFURN’G oops. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; “full de- 
scription and petee-list « sent on application. 


Mail Order Department a sp a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 

Uneqnalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 
JONES ii oars: JONES 
NEW YORE. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


HOSIERY. 


Spring and Summer Novelties in Ladies’ 
and Misses’ Plain, Striped, and Embroidered 
Silk Hose. “ Dentelles” and Embroidered 
Lisle Threads. Real Balbriggan and Eng- 
lish Cottons. Gentlemen’s Fancy Silk, Lisle 
Thread, and genuine Balbriggan Half Hose. 
Also, Underwear in Silk, Lisle Thread, Meri- 
no, Silk and Wool Mixture, and Balbriggan, 
for Ladies, Misses, and Gentlemen. 


Broadway & [9th St. 


BARGAINS 


MW Marile Clocks 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 








THE WAY TO*CLOTHE THE CHILDREN 


Economically in the best styles, with the least trouble, 
and the most satisfactory oe way, is to make use of 
the facilities afforded by the 





Everything for Babies’ Wear, Boys? Clothing, Misses’ 
and Children’s Suits and Cloaks, in fact, every article 
pe uired for complete outfits, at the lowest prices pos- 
si Catalogues free. Mail orders solici 


BEST & CO., 


315 SIXTH AVE,., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., N. Y. 
SALES ME N sii in every Town in the U.S. 


sabneneRipE NUE: —— Address at once and 


ress at 
9 with particulars 
W.424 St. New York 


a week in your own town. Terms and $s outfit 
free. Address H. Hat Lert & Co. ,Portland, Maine. 





Can secure permanent emplo. yment 
Agents with Supporters al: a “gam 
Lad dy | pl outfit 
Free, Address Baree. ht 





JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


JOHNSON BROS, & C0. 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE. 





HAS NOW ON HAND THE LARGEST AND BEST 
SELECTED STOCK OF 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STRAW GOODS 
TO BE FOUND IN THIS CITY. 


ROUGH AND READY, PORCUPINE, CHIP, SAT- 
IN, MILAN, TUSCAN, AND LEGHORN BRAIDS, 
IN ALL THE LATEST AND MOST DESIRABLE 
SHAPES, AT POPULAR PRICES. 





CHOICE AND ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 


AND ROUND HATS. 


OMBRE SATINS AND TISSUES. 

OMBRE AND OTHER FANCY RIBBONS. 

JET Rat STEEL LACES, CROWNS, AND COR- 
ONETS. 


JET AND STEEL BRAIDS, GIMPS, ann FRINGES. 
LACES AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


IN GREAT VARIETY anv AT POPULAR PRICES. 
KID GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, &c., &c., 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE 








Linens. 


A full line to meet the sea- 
son’s demand of 


Housekeepers Needs : 


Towels, Table Damask, 
Toweling, Sheeting Linens, 

kins, Pillow Linens, 
Tablecloths, Turkish Bath Towels, 
Drugget, Lap Robes. 


Lord & Taylor 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
Grand and Chrystie Streets, 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 


We are now ofering very great bargains in 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 
Also from auction a large*line of BLACK 
SILKS, at very low prices. 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 
COUNTRY ORDERS PROMPTLY | FILLED. 


PECK & SNYDER’S 
New Easy Running 
Climax Roller Skates. 

Children who have used 
‘ them will use no other. 
ae” Will outwear three pair of 

——_ = the old style. Price, with 
bene? wheels, $2 per 
We are closing out 
for $1 25 per pair. 




























our entire stock of tne ord style 
By mail, postpaid, 50c. additional. 

PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 
Nos. 124 & 126 Nassau Street. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’'S 
+. BEAUTIFUL.EVER BLOOMING | 


; 25 for = 


te bee for Si ieee We 

or or 1 

iui aves iemenetett 2 rAA! 
ieee 


free to all. 





for  ¢ 








BR Py 
“Domestic” Burtpne, B’way & 1th St., N.Y. 











Agents’ profit per Week. Will 
gs it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
EG. Rivgout & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 











LACES. 


For this season we are 
showing a very complete 
stock of all new and attrac- 
tive Trimming Laces in 
Black and White, samples 
of which will be farnished 
on application stating width 
and price required, 

Novelties in Real Du- 
chesse Jabots, Fichus, 
Scarfs, Collarettes, & Hand- 
kerchiefs. Irish Point Laces 
and Crochette Collars ; Real 
& Imitation Spanish Laces, 
Scarfs and Shawls in Cream, 
White, and Black, at 


REASONABLE PRICES. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, New York. 





HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE 


ConTAINS: 


The first of SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE'S series of 
papers on the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
Illustrated by WM. H. GIBSON; 


An article by JAMES PARTON on the 
TRIAL OF JEANNE DARC, 
With three illustrations, including a reprodaction of 
BASTIAN LE-PAGE’S celebrated painting; 
A sketch of 
EDWIN BOOTH, 
Contributed by WILLIAM WINTER, with a fine 
Portrait ; 
A Poem by 
WILL CARLETON, 


Entitled “The First Settler's Story,” 


illustrated by 
FROST ; 


An article on 
HUMMING BIRDS, 
By Mrs. SARA A. HUBBARD, illustrated by J. C. 
BEARD; 
An article on 
LISBON, 


By Mrs. LIZZIE W. CHAMPNERY, illustrated by 
J.W. CHAMPNEY; 
A Love Story by 
SAXE HOLM, 
Entitled “ Mrs. Millington and her Librarian ;" 


A Fuall-page Illustration by ABBEY of Herrrox’s 
poem, ‘‘ The Mad Mayde’s Songe ;” 


And other interesting matter, including “ Ballads and 


Ballad Music illustrating Shakspeare,” by Ametia 


E. Barr, with two illustrations by Ansry; “ Bene- 
detto Civiletti,” the Italian Sculptor, by Luiet Montt, 
illustrated; ‘‘ Kentucky Farms,” by Epwarp Ar- 
KINBON ; 


The Two SERIAL NOVELS—“ A Laodicean,” by 
Tuomas Haxpy, and * Anne,’ by Miss 


Constance 
Fentmore Woorson, &c., &c. 


a ee 
HARPER'S PE RIODIC ALS. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year................ 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 


weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 


Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harper & Brorurrs. 

aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 





4 Lovely Floral, Panel, Hand,& Boquet € hromoC ards, 
with name, lOc. Franklin Pr "tg Co., New Haven,Ct. 
25 Large new style prettiest Chromo Cards sold, 

with name, l(c, Nassat Carp Co., Nassau, N. ¥. 


ESKS FOR LADIES, Letters Received, Private 
Boxes. General Agency, 6 West l4th St., N. Y. 


per day at home. Ss ample: s worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








__ HARPER'S BAZAR. 

















FACETIZ. 





Tuomas was a carpenter; but, owing 
to dullness in trade, be engaged as fodt- 
man at the “ big hoose” in the village. 
On the day of his engagement, his mis- 
tress, having a lady visitor in the drawing- 
room, rang the bell for the footman. 

“You will show this lady to the front 
door, Thomas,” she said. 

“Yes, mem,” replied Thomas; and, 
bowing to the lady, he requested her to 
follow him. On coming to the door, he 
opened it, and the lady was about to pass 
out, when Thomas, tapping her on the 
shoulder remarked, “ This is the door, 
mem ; guid pitch-pine in’t, framed twa an’ 
ahalf inches thick, with raised mouldings; 
wad cost about twa poond ten, mem.” 





ceamasitcag lpabingianiin 
Bosom Frirnps—Shirt-studs. 
pabineiiinegebe 


The right kind of a boy, with a pea- 
shooter, can take a man’s mind off his 
business troubles and politics quicker 
than anything else in this bleak, cold 


world. , 











The Highlander’s idea of a preacher 
was given to a gentleman not long ago, who said to him: “I 
have heard that your present minister is a superior man to 
your old crony, Mr. L—. I am told he is a better schol- 
ar, a deeper divine, a more ornate preacher—in fact, a person 
much superior in every respect but one: he does not roar su 
loudly.” 

“ Soar. sir! That's a’ the difference in the world, sir. It 
may do weel eneuch wi’ you and ither college-bred folk to 
hear fine-spun sermons, and listen to polished flichts of what 
ye ca’ classic eloquence ; but this will not do wi’ a real High- 
lander, sir. Na, na, sir; we maun hae something mair than 
this, sir; we maun hae a man that can speak out, sir—a man 
that can fecht in the poopit, sir—a man that can flyte, sir—a 
man that can shake his neive at ye, sir—a man, sir, that can 
ca’ ye names—in fact, sir, a man that can fricht ye !” 


He gave a cry— 
He yelled: “Oh, Sis” 
(He was so excited he forgot to say Miss), 
“ Are you hurt?” 
She said: “It’s only dirt. 
Thank Heaven! we've passed the cri-sis.” 


a - . 

(New servant answers the bell, which has been rung by an 
elderly gentleman.) 

“Ts your mistress in ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Ah! Tell her, when she returns, that her father was pass- 
ing, and called in to say that all were well at home.” 

* Yes, sir.” Then, as the old gentleman is about to with- 
draw, “Oh, won't you leave your name, sir ?” 






And this the grin 
With which he helped 
the lady in. 











ct te ae 

Mr. Gilbert Stuart once met a lady in Boston, who said to 
him, “I have just seen your likeness, Mr. Stuart, and kissed < 
it, because it was 
so «much like 
you.” 

* And did it kiss 
you in return?” 
said he. 

“No,” replied 
the lady. 

“Then,” said 
the gallant paint- 
er, “it was not 
like me.” 






But it came about 
That they both fell out, 
And this was shay-g. 7. 


———_>_—_——— 
A party of vege- 
tarianswerestroll- | 
ing through a 
meadow where a 
herd of cattle were | 
grazing, when one | 
of the beasts, be- 
coming furious at 
the sight of a red 
shawl worn by a 
oung lady,chased 
ver with such 
speed that she 
only just —- 
to escape with her 


Yes, it’s tne, 
It’s really so; 

And her ma was delighted to know 
That on the return from the ride 
She became his promised bride ; 

And now she is making her ¢rwe-so. 


life over a stile at ; : : . 8 i —_——— ~— a oe - ries Slneilipltia doit 


theend of the mea- 
dow. ‘ You horrid, blood-thirsty brute!” cried the girl,tremblinginevery | ‘Wuat tux Eve pors nor srr,” eto,—A cook once replied to a lady 
limb, as she watched the infuriated animal on the other side of the hedge. | who was always complaining of the dirt in the kitchen: “ Well, marm, | 
“This is your gratitade to me for touching nothing but vegetables for | it’s that nasty ‘orrid sun as makes all the dirt. In my last place we had a | 
the last six months! From to-day I shall begin to eat roast beef again!” | snug kitchen down stairs, and never seed the sun, and it never were dirty.” 
rd 
Tueatnioat Evotvtion—The transformation scene, 


young.” 


——> LE ES SS 
| THE REAL FREEZING-POINT. 
a | Sonne: A Breakfast Table. 

AN EXPLANATION. | Parerramrttas (reading morning paper). “ ‘ Last night the cold was in- | 
Tam. “I say, John, why dae ye aye order twa glasses o’ whuskey fur | tense, the thermometer registering four degrees below mere jig rd | 
yersel’?” Now, children, I suppose you are taught all about that at school. W 

Joun. * Weel, when I tak’ wan glass I am auither man, and the ither | of you can tell me wot the freezing-point is ?” 
man, dae ye see, gets the second yin.” | Cuarure (aged six). ‘The point of my nose, papa.” 


sitting around it, haven’t you 2” inqui 
difficulty. 


| shall have to send you up for that time, 
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“Well,” said Biifkins, majestically, “ we mustn’t be too severe on the 
young fellows. I suppose | was as big a fool as any of them when I was 


es,” replied Fogg, “‘and you are not an old man now, Blifkins,” 


“You have a pleasant home and begs fireside, with happy children 
the jndge. 

** Yes, sir,” snivelled the prisoner, who thought he saw a way out of the 

hich | — “Well,” resumed the judge, “ if the happy children sit around the cheer- 

ful fireside until you return, they will stay there just forty-three days, as I 








This is a stylish Maiden of fashionable New York: 
Her Father hails from Dublin, and her Mother came from Cork, 


A LITTLE LIGHT ON THE GREAT ATTRACTION FOR SUMMER TRAVEL ABROAD. 

















